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New  Testament  Apologetic  Today1 

Inaugural  Address  of  the  Rev.  John  E.  Kuizenga,  D.D.,  Stuart  Professor 
of  Apologetics  and  Christian  Ethics 


When  Daniel  Webster  rose  in  the  United 
States  Senate  to  make  his  great  “Reply  to 
Hayne,”  he  asked  first  of  all  for  the  reading 
of  the  original  resolution.  After  a protracted 
period  of  debate,  stirring  violent  prejudices 
and  convictions,  it  seemed  desirable  to  get  back 
to  the  real  questions  at  issue,  freed  from  the 
extraneous  matters  debate  had  injected. 

That  was  discretion  we  shall  do  well  to  im- 
itate at  this  time.  The  Christian  religion  has 
been  a subject  for  debate  since  it  originated, 
and  it  is  not  less  so  today.  True,  there  are 
some  now,  as  there  were  in  the  time  of  Butler, 
who  consider  Christianity  at  length  so  com- 
pletely discredited  that  intelligent  men  no 
longer  debate  it,  tho  these  celebrants  at  the 
wake  do  not  seem  overjoyed  at  the  final  de- 
mise.2 True  also,  that  these  emancipated  gen- 
tlemen who  proclaim  this  ultimate  and  final 
peace  do  not  seem  to  maintain  for  themselves 
even  conventional  morality,  not  to  speak  of  pro- 
viding moral  power  for  the  multitudes.3  Truer 
still,  the  fundamentalists,  gratuitously  fitted 
out  with  cap  and  bells  by  their  opponents, 
still  hold  the  multitudes  of  our  people,  and  pro- 
duce still  the  authentic  wonder  of  lives  reborn 
into  peace  and  joy.  Books  and  articles  on 
Jesus  Christ,  morality,  theology,  even  on 
preaching  are  in  great  demand;  the  multi- 
tude seem  to  say  with  Emerson : 

I like  a priest,  I like  a cowl, 

I like  a prophet  of  the  soul ; 

Yet  not  for  all  his  faith  can  see 
Would  I that  cowled  churchman  be. 

A group  of  scholars  who  have  discarded  the 
Christian  tradition  are  giving  the  Almighty  a 


chance  to  prove  himself  over  again  in  the 
professor’s  laboratory : “Let  us  see  whether 

the  Lord  is  among  us  or  not !”  In  the  realm 
of  physical  science  great  jagged  rocks  of  fact 
seem  to  have  ripped  open  the  whole  side  of  the 
unsinkable  Titanic  of  Impersonal  Mechanism 
All  seem  agreed  that  we  are  building  on  high- 
er cultural  ground  today  than  ever  before,  but 
there  is  a welter  of  sounds  and  a confusion 
of  tongues.  May  it  not  be  that  in  the  course 
of  the  long  debate  the  real  question  at  issue  has 
been  lost  sight  of  ? Albert  Schweitzer  lays  to 
the  charge  of  Frenssen’s  Hilligenlei  that  in  his 
zeal  to  read  all  that  the  critics  had  written  on 
the  Gospels  Frenssen  had  evidently  forgotten, 
to  read  the  Gospels  themselves.  Might  it  not 
be  well  to  imitate  the  discretion  of  Webster 
by  turning  to  the  New  Testament  itself  to  see 
what  are  the  questions  at  issue  and  what  are 
the  proofs  advanced?  That  would  seem  to  be 
not  only  good  sense,  but  also  eminently  fitting 
for  an  institution  and  for  a theology  which  still 
humbly  profess  faith  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

Let  us  ask: 

I.  WHAT  IS  THE  ACTUAL  APOLOGETIC 
OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

as  it  is  today  and  as  it  has  always  been  in  the 
book  itself?1  Soon  or  late  thinking  men  ought 
to  do  just  that,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  do 
so  without  waiting  for  the  last  lusty  offspring 
of  criticism  to  be  hatched  and  dispatched.  Such 
an  approach  is  at  least  not  more  naive  than  the 
notion  that  faith  must  await  anxiously  the  last 
critical  investigation. 
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The  New  Testament  may  be  looked  at  from 
two  viewpoints : 

we  may  see  in  it 
i.  The  Apologia  of  the  the  faith  of  the  wit- 
Apostles.  nesses,  or  we  may  see 

in  it  Jesus  the  Christ 
in  his  life,  teaching,  and  claims.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  Apologetic,  it  is  simplest 
to  look,  first  of  all,  at  the  apologetic  of  the 
Apostles.  The  substance  of  the  testimony  to 
Jesus  may  be  made  out  with  no  great  degree 
of  difficulty.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  virgin- 
born,  in  no  sense  a product  of  contempo- 
rary schools,  lives  and  dies  among  them  in 
such  a way  that  the  believers  accept  him  as  the 
pre-existent  son  of  God,  now  become  incarnate, 
the  true  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the 
revealer  of  God,  atoning  by  his  death  for  the 
“many,”  the  present  disposer  of  the  forces  of 
redemption  to  produce  the  new  humanity  and 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  he  is  to  come  again  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  This,  which  is 
but  a transcript  of  the  faith  of  the  church,  is 
in  the  New  Testament  so  clearly  that  it  can  be 
avoided  only  by  a process  of  making  the  New 
Testament  something  which  it  is  not  as  it 
stands.5 

The  reasons  why  these  witnesses  are  be- 
lievers in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  may  also  be  clear- 
ly perceived.  They  are  certain  about  it  because 
of  a great  transforming  experience,  an  influx 
of  power  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  filling  them  with 
great  wonder  at  the  works  of  Christ,  giving 
them  power  to  do  wonders  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  making  them  new  creatures — re- 
deemed.6 In  the  revealing  splendor  of  this  ex- 
perience they  see  clearly  all  their  past  experi- 
ence with  Jesus,  and  know  at  last  fully  and 
completely,  “their  faith  triumphant  o’er  their 
fears,”  what  it  was  they  heard  and  saw  in 
him  that  held  them  to  him  in  spite  of  all  that 
they  or  their  age  had  anticipated.  So  they  pro- 
ceed to  set  up  article  by  article  their  creed  not 
only,  but  the  reasons  why  they  held  it,  not  in- 
deed as  producing  a Jesus  different  from  what 
he  had  been,  who  should  answer  to  what  they 
felt  must  be,  but  by  a process  of  having  brought 
anew  to  their  recollection  what  he  actually 
was,  tho  what  they  did  not  so  fully  see  the 
bearings  of  at  the  time.7 

And  here  is  the  substance  of  that  Apologetic. 
This  Spirit-baptism,  transforming  their  lives, 


becomes  a clear  confirmation  of  the  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  promise 
of  the  Spirit  that  he  had  made  in  connection.8 
The  resurrection,  which  he  had  predicted,  and 
of  which  they  had  had  such  definite  proofs, 
now  stands  out,  and  they  assert  it  with  appre- 
ciation of  its  central  significance.0  The  radi- 
ance of  that  resurrection  throws  a light  back 
over  the  Old  Testament,  making  clear  passages 
long  known  tho  but  dimly  understood,  so 
that  they  see  that  prophecy  had  foretold  just 
what  they  now  experienced,  and  how  the  un- 
corrupted Christ  must  leave  the  tomb  empty.10 
The  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  last 
of  the  prophets  concerning  Jesus  “the  mightier 
one”  preferred  before  John,  who  was  to  bap- 
tise with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  power,  and  how 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit  and  the  voice  from 
God  pointed  him  out — all  this  falls  into  place.” 
Because  Jesus  is  Lord  and  Christ,  Son  of  God, 
they  understand  the  significance  of  the  beauty 
of  his  good  life,12  and  of  the  healing,  redemp- 
tive work  which  he  did  as  they  remember  it  so 
clearly — the  “powers,  wonders,  and  signs”  be- 
ing in  themselves  signs  of  God’s  approval.13 
This  coming  of  the  Spirit,  crowning  the  mar- 
vel of  the  resurrection,  casts  its  light  over  what 
had  been  so  utterly  gloomy,  his  betrayal,  ar- 
rest, crucifixion,  and  death ; for  it  means  sal- 
vation, remission  of  sins  to  be  proclaimed  in 
his  name  to  all  people,14  and  they  remember  now 
with  new  appreciation  and  insight,  how  Jesus 
had  told  them  of  it  all,  and  how  he  interpreted 
in  the  Scriptures  these  things  concerning  him- 
self.16 There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  pos- 
sibility of  doubting  that  in  this  Spirit-wrought 
power,  conviction,  and  moral-spiritual  transfor- 
mation of  the  witnesses,  we  have  the  key  to 
their  apology  for  their  own  lives  and  faith,16 
and  their  motive  for  their  almost  meticulous  re- 
membrance of  their  life  with  their  Lord  and 
Master.17  In  that  remembrance  they  find  at 
once  their  defence,  their  spiritual  nutriment 
and  inspiration,  and  the  test  of  that  great  faith 
and  experience  which  made  them  what  they 
were,  in  spite  of  all  contemporary  influences 
and  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  This 
is  the  united  voice  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  of 
the  book  of  the  Acts  recently  so  remarkably 
confirmed,  of  the  Hebrews,  of  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel, and  of  the  Synoptics  as  they  stand,  as 
well  as  of  the  conjectural  synoptic  sources, — 
and  this  it  seems  reasonable  to  accept  as  the 
result  of  the  critical  battle  that  has  raged  so 
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long,  as  it  must  be  summed  up  to  the  mind  of 
both  the  unsophisticated  and  of  the  sophisti- 
cated reader  of  the  New  Testament.18 

But  in  this  way,  just  because  we  get  from 
the  witnesses  the  true  Jesus,  not  transformed, 
but  as  he  was,  we  are  in  possession  of  the 
Apologetic  of  the  Master  himself.  It  is  true 
to  say  that  Jesus  as- 
2.  The  Apologia  oi  sumes  Theism,  with 
Jesus  the  Old  Testament  as 

inspired  record  of 
revelation  and  prophecy,19  but  it  is  so  inade- 
quate a way  of  putting  it,  that  it  almost  be- 
comes a falsehood ; Jesus  did  not  assume 
Theism,  he  lived  it,  he  incarnated  revelation,20 
and  so  completely  accepted  prophecy  that  in 
his  view  no  word  of  it  can  be  broken,  it  can 
only  be  fulfilled.21  We  see  also  that  this  Jesus 
had  his  own  sense  of  the  significance  of  his 
own  perfect  life  as  proof  of  his  own  claims.22 
His  own  amazing  conscious  harmony  with  the 
will  of  God  he  himself  regards  not  only  as 
the  explanation  of  his  peace  and  power,23  but 
as  the  revelation  at  once  of  the  Father’s  good 
pleasure  in  the  Son,24  as  the  revelation  of  the 
Father’s  own  glory,  and  of  his  redemptive  will. 
He  refers  to  his  own  words,  his  teachings,  as 
enough  for  faith  in  his  own  claims,25  as  con- 
taining a revelation  of  heavenly  things  man 
cannot  know  by  his  best  culture,20  so  that  he 
speaks  with  power,  divine  authority,  and  yet 
with  his  own  divine  right.21  He  knows  he  has 
it  in  him  to  do  signs,  wonders,  and  powers,  but 
he  holds  this  ability  as  Son  of  God  in  resolute 
service  of  the  kingdom  as  morally  and  spiritu- 
ally redemptive this  power  is  the  Father’s 
testimony  to  the  Son,29  and  the  signs  are  so 
indubitable,  and  so  revealing  that  they  are  suf- 
ficient in  themselves  to  justify  belief  in  his 
claims.  He  appeals  also  to  his  own  coming 
resurrection  as  a sufficient  sign  of  his  authority, 
power,  and  mission.30  He  regards  his  own  in- 
terpretation of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  and 
its  fulfillment  in  himself  as  he  thus  interpreted 
it,  as  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  significance 
as  transcending  the  ages  and  as  being  the  judge 
of  the  eternal  destiny  of  men.31  This  Jesus  in- 
sists most  solemnly  on  the  integrity  and  relia- 
bility of  his  own  testimony  to  himself,32  and  in- 
cludes in  this  testimony  to  himself  his  claims 
as  new  head  of  the  spiritual  enterprise  of  the 
new  world-wide  kingdom.33  He  asserts  most 


unequivocally  in  the  most  solemn  moments  of 
his  life  his  unique  relation  to  the  Father,  his 
full  revelation  of  the  Father,  and  his  coming 
again  in  glory  to  judge  all  men.34  Such  is  the 
Jesus  they  knew,  and  such  is  the  apologetic  and 
polemic  of  his  teaching,  such  his  life  and  death 
and  resurrection  and  present  living  power,  and 
all  of  these  won  the  disciples  to  faith  in  him 
as  they  now  fully  saw  him  and  recollected  him. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  he  made  them  see  him 
as  the  Messiah  of  the  prophets,  the  unique  Son 
of  man,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Prince  of  Life, 
the  Suffering  Redeemer,  the  ruler  of  all  forces 
of  redemption,  and  as  coming  restorer  and  king 
in  the  sure  consummation  of  the  purposes  of 
God. 

On  the  basis  of  this  testimony  of  the  witness- 
es and  of  Jesus  himself  it  becomes  possible  to 
find  the  Apologetic  of  the  New  Testament. 

Just  how  to  put  it  is  a 
3.  The  Apologia  of  the  mere  matter  of  ar- 
New  Testament  rangement,  and  my 
own  statement  of  it 
here  must,  of  course,  be  very  brief  and  sum- 
mary, but  substantially  it  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing elements : 

(a)  The  Old  Testament  viewpoint,  God  im- 

manent and  transcendent,  with  revela- 
tion, prophecy,  miracle,  creation,  moral- 
spiritual  order  and  goal ; man’s  moral- 
spiritual  capacity  and  true  destiny,  as 
well  as  man’s  fallen  condition. 

(b)  The  argument  from  prophecy, — not  only 

the  argument  from  Old  Testament  proph- 
ecy as  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  thus  marking 
him  as  true  Messiah,  but  prophecy  it- 
self as  in  the  Old  Testament  and  as  in 
Jesus’  own  prediction  of  his  death  and 
rising  again,  and  his  prediction  of 
world-wide  preaching  in  his  name. 

(c)  The  argument  from  the  (sinless)  perfect 

life  of  Jesus, — an  achieved  perfection  so 
well  put  in  the  older  statement  of  his  ac- 
tive and  passive  obedience  to  the  (law) 
moral  ideal. 

(d)  The  argument  from  the  unique  superiority 

of  his  teachings, — on  ethics,  on  the  na- 
ture and  needs  of  man,  and  the  na- 
ture and  purpose  of  God,  as  these  made 
instant  and  continued  appeal. 

(e)  The  argument  from  miracles:  not  only  as 

producing  in  his  followers  the  conviction 
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that  God  vindicated  the  claims  of  Jesus 
as  the  servant  and  revealer  of  the  Fath- 
er ; but  also  the  miracles  as  claimed  by 
Jesus  himself  to  be  the  witness  of  the 
Father  to  him,  worthy  in  themselves  to 
produce  faith  in  him;  and  with  this,  the 
indubitable  claim  of  the  apostles  to  the 
accrediting  miracles  themselves  per- 
formed. 

(f)  The  argument  from  the  godlike  quality  of 

his  total  and  detail  life,  so  that  his  fol- 
lowers worship  him  as  God  even  before 
Pentecost. 

(g)  The  argument  from  Christian  experience 

as  a real  salvation  answering  all  the 
needs  of  man,  so  that  life  becomes  safe, 
satisfying, — sanctified  and  sanctifying  in 
a world  of  distress. 

(h)  The  argument  from  experienced  Theism: 

neither  in  Jesus  nor  in  the  witnesses  is 
the  Theism  merely  the  theism  of  natural 
religion  with  its  arguments ; both  in 
Jesus  and  in  the  apostles  it  is  a natural 
religion  experienced  and  thus  known  to 
be  true  with  a certitude  no  argument 
can  give.  In  Him  it  was  the  calm  ex- 
perience of  the  Father’s  love  and  tes- 
timony and  sustaining  power.  In  them 
it  was  the  assured  theism  that  sprang  at 
once  from  what  they  had  seen  in  him  and 
experienced  in  themselves,  which  made 
the  arguments  from  theism  even  when 
they  used  them  coruscating  with  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  is,  of  course,  but  rapid,  sketchy  sum- 
mary of  what  has  been  worked  out  in  pains- 
taking detail  by  others.  But  even  such  a sum- 
mary— possibly  all  the  longer  because  it  is  so 
short — is  enough  to  put  one  into  a sort  of  de- 
licious amazement  that  the  heart,  and  very 
probably  the  body,  of  all  needed  and  possible 
apologetic  is  already  here.  No  doubt  that  there 
is  apologetic  need  of  adding  to  these  arguments 
— if  we  can.  No  doubt  there  is  re-assurance 
for  the  faith  in  seeing  how  in  the  midst  of  apol- 
ogetic battle  with  arguments  of  other  days, 
these  old  arguments  come  forth  with  renewed 
power.  There  is  even  something  almost  hu- 
miliating in  seeing  how  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggle,  we  have  sometimes  relied  chiefly  on 
our  own  frail  power,  looking  too  little  to  this 


strong  rock  of  certainty  upon  which  storm  af- 
ter storm  of  assault  has  broken  in  vain. 

Inevitably  today,  because  of  certain  raucous 
venders  in  the  cultural  market  place,  we  are 
constrained  to  ask : 

II.  DOES  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
APOLOGETIC  HOLD  GOOD? 

We  cannot,  of  course,  be  surprised  that  it 
should  be  questioned : the  disciple  is  not  above 
his  master,  and  if  they  called  him  Beelzebub, 
his  disciple  today  need  not  be  surprised  if  ef- 
fort is  made  to  discredit  Christianity  as  a stu- 
pid superstition,  or  if  its  advocates  are  consid- 
ered quite  impossible.  Christ  and  his  fol- 
lowers met  immediate  and  violent  opposition. 
“He  must  reign  until  he  has  put  all  enemies  un- 
der his  feet,”  and  the  enemies  have  strong  con- 
victions about  the  prospect. 

New  Testament  Christianity  must  be  at- 
tacked: its  Theism  and  its  God-man  are  so 
unique,  the  resultant  claims  on  men,  and  the 
announced  penalties  for  refusal  are  so  definite 
and  pretentious,  that  if  Christianity  is  not  true, 
it  ought  to  be  ended.  But  equally,  if  it  is  true, 
it  ought  to  be  defended.  In  not  a few  centres 
of  learning  and  culture  the  attitude  is  positively 
negative.  To  stand  whole-heartedly  for  such 
apologetic  and  polemic  as  we  find  in  the  New 
Testament  is  to  be  considered  naive,  intolerant, 
anachronistic,  or  provincial.  We  must  there- 
fore take  notice  of  a battle  on  a wide  front. 
As  thinking  men — for  such  we  seem  at  least  to 
ourselves — we  must  reckon  with  contemporary 
culture,  and  there  is  the  positive  injunction  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  give  an  answer  (apol- 
ogia) to  every  man  that  asketh  a reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  us. 

There  is  today  a concerted  attack  from  what, 
for  want  of  better  term  I shall  call  Naturism. 

It  is  the  cult  of  those  who  have 
I.  Naturism  accepted  the  appetitive,  passional 
life  as  the  essentially  human. 
For  them  hedonism,  more  or  less  refined,  is  the 
ultimate  axiom  of  life.  Anything  that  proposes 
to  curb  a life  of  pleasure  is  “Puritanism,”  and 
they  exhaust  the  language  of  malediction 
against  this  foe  of  humanity.  Such  “Natur- 
ists”  would,  of  course,  consider  us  hopelessly 
naive  if  we  said  their  attacks  are  to  be  ex- 
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pected  because  “the  natural  mind  is  enmity 
against  God.”  But  the  new  psychology  makes 
a startling  contribution  to  the  truth  of  man’s 
depravity.  Voluntarism,  with  its  dogma  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  all  “rationalising”  makes  it  only 
too  clear  that  man  as  he  is  does  not  propose  to 
be  led  by  thought,  ideal,  and  moral  standards.25 
Freudian  pan-sexuality,  with  its  rather  nause- 
ous explanation  of  so  much  in  life,  which  the 
later  schools  of  the  unconconscious  all  discount 
more  or  less,38  the  analytic  and  the  individual 
psychology  with  their  emphasis  on  self-asser- 
tion in  so  many  forms  ;37  the  momentous  role 
assigned  to  instinct  by  great  American  psychol- 
ogists ;38  and  those  explanations  of  mysticism 
which  find  even  in  Christian  mysticism  an  un- 
suspected manner  of  ministering  to  food,  safe- 
ty, sex,  and  social  craving38  all  of  these  are 
saying  startingly  many  things  about  human  na- 
ture which  a generation  ago  were  considered 
the  vicious  slander  of  man  by  the  orthodox  the- 
ologians. Such  sociologists  as  Cooley  and  Ell- 
wood,40  showing  us  how  “hardly”  we  hold  our 
social  and  moral  gains,  and  how  widespread 
is  the  paganizing  of  society;  the  impossibility 
of  explaining  instinct  as  mechanism,  the  new 
old  conception  of  racial  memory;41  the  passing 
of  that  form  of  the  science  of  religion 
which,  like  a magician,  produced  all  the  forms 
of  religion  including  Christianity  out  of  the 
primitive  hat  of  animatism,43  all  these  combine 
to  show  us  that  he  who  says  the  true  concep- 
tion of  total  depravity  is  dead  and  gone  really 
makes  a deal  of  noise  but  is  not  otherwise  seri- 
ously disturbing.  We  shall  not  be  disturbed, 
therefore,  by  those  whose  “hedonism”  is  frank 
and  brutal,43  nor  by  those  whose  advocacy  of 
“sex-adventuring”  would  make  marital  fidelity 
a rare  and  impossible  event  on  earth.44  They 
must  attack  Christianity,  and  they  always  have, 
ever  since  Paul  met  and  attacked  such  “natur- 
ism”  in  the  ancient  world.45  “The  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit.”  At  the 
same  time  current  conceptions  of  “catharsis,” 
“sublimation,”  “transference,”  “new  pattern 
ideas,”  “re-education,”40  as  well  as  the  nobler 
range  of  truth  offered  for  “human  nature  and 
its  re-making”47  show  us  only  too  clearly  the 
need  of  “help  and  healing,”  which,  if  we  reckon 
with  the  failure  of  all  our  present  efforts  to 
produce  even  conventional  morality  and  good 
citizenship,  must  be  a “help  and  healing”  that 
cometh  from  above.  There  is  still  great  point 


to  the  old  votum  with  which  erstwhile  men  so 
solemnly  opened  the  official  church  service,  “our 
help  be  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  who  made 
heaven  and  earth.” 

There  is  also  the  persistent  attack  on  Chris- 
tianity from  what  is  by  common  consent  called 
naturalism.  It  is  necessary  and 
2.  Naturalism  inevitable  that  we  should  sharp- 
en the  antithesis  between  nat- 
uralism and  supernaturalism,  and  to  say  that 
Christianity  has  a supernaturalism  of  its  own 
which  refuses  to  bow  the  knee.  The  time  is 
come,  however,  to  question  both  the  terms  and 
to  insist  on  more  exact  definitions  and  defining 
of  positions.  It  is  high  time  for  example  to 
insist  that  Naturalism  is  not  mere  scientific 
method,  pure  inductivism  and  empiricism. 
Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  in- 
ductive and  from  the  empirical  method — it  is 
Christianity  alone  that  gives  hope  and  mean- 
ing to  the  empirical  method.  Naturalism  is 
inductivism  and  empiricism  with  an  a priori 
philosophy  “bootlegged”  into  it.48  There  is  no 
other  definition  of  Naturalism  possible  than  to 
call  it  that  form  of  explanation  which  sets  up 
a priori  what  it  regards  as  the  only  possible 
“usual”  of  forces  with  resident  laws,  and  then 
tries  forcefully  to  explain  all  the  “unusual” 
from  its  own  unestablished  viewpoint.  So  we 
have  had  a naturalism  of  mechanism  which  de- 
nied the  reality  of  every  thing  except  matter 
and  physical  energy.49  We  have  had  a nat- 
uralism of  biology,  denying  the  reality  of  every- 
thing save  matter  and  life.50  We  have  had  a 
naturalism  of  psychology  denying  everything 
except  actualistic  conscious  states,51  and  still  a 
different  naturalistic  psychology  denying  free- 
dom, morality  and  spirituality.  We  have  had 
a naturalism  of  sheer  “ironed-out”  immanen- 
tialism,  denying  transcendence  altogether  ;52  and 
finally,  we  have  had  a naturalism  accepting  a 
supernatural  shorn  merely  of  miracles.53  It  is 
very  difficult  to  free  oneself  from  the  suspicion 
that  in  each  case  the  accepted  “usual”  was  ar- 
bitrary. 

Now  the  astounding  thing  that  has  been  hap- 
pening of  late  has  been  the  steady  discrediting 
of  all  the  “usuals”  of  naturalism  by  the  simple 
fact  that  unusuals  do  happen,  whether  we  can 
make  room  for  them  in  our  “assumptions”  and 
“pur-view”  or  not.  Nor  let  anyone  suppose  that 
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the  argument  from  “gaps”  is  the  argument  par- 
ticularly of  Theism.6*  It  is  the  argument  of 
Theism  only  incidentally;  it  is  primarily  the 
argument  against  inadequate  a priori  hypo- 
theses. It  began  as  the  argument  against  the 
inadequate  Deism  that  shut  up  God  outside  of 
the  world  into  some  distant  past,  and  proved 
that  God  does  work  in  his  world  after  all.65 
The  only  alternative  we  face  today  is  the  suc- 
cessive raising  of  our  hypothesis  until  they  are 
adequate  to  cover  facts,  or  the  slaughtering  of 
facts  to  fit  our  arbitrary  hypotheses.  Today 
this  inevitable  broadening  of  hypotheses  and 
discrediting  of  the  slaughter  of  innocent  facts 
works  powerfully  into  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tian apologist.  Let  me  give  some  examples  of 
this  assertion. 

In  those  philosophies  which  assert  that  im- 
personalism  is  the  ultimate  truth  established  by 
science  the  mortality  rate  is  high.69  One  has 
described  Christian  ministers  today  as  fright- 
ened children  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  Edding- 
ton.67 For  not  a few  of  them  there  was  good 
reason  for  this  fright  and  hiding  behind  the 
skirts ; for  when  men  have  given  up  all  con- 
ception of  authoritative  revelation,  and  have 
staked  all  religion  on  the  appeal  to  science  as 
Caesar,  then  they  must  go  to  Caesar,  and  his 
latest  reprieve  is  a matter  of  jubilation.  At 
any  rate  the  intelligibility  of  the  world  is  once 
more  a sign  of  intelligence  at  work,  and  among 
the  first  scientists  impersonalistic  mechanism  is 
dead  as  any  nail  in  town.  The  very  terms  by 
which  God  was  conjured  out  of  his  world  are 
now  seen  to  be  not  incantations  of  power,  not 
great  inductions  indubitably  established — they 
are  seen  to  be  but  assumptions  a priori,  not  of 
the  whole  mind,  but  of  the  logical  intellect,  or 
understanding,  only.68  The  net  that  was  to 
catch  and  hold  the  universe  has  tangled  up 
this  specimen  hunter  and  does  not  seem  large 
enough  to  hold  even  him.  Indeterminacy  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  atom  opens  up  anew 
the  reasonableness  of  freedom,  moral  order,  the 
supernatural,  and  the  miracle.  The  hastily  im- 
panelled coroner’s  jury  has  been  premature  in 
its  findings,  the  corpse  persists  in  sitting  up 
at  the  inquiry.  No  wonder  one  whose  ortho- 
doxy cannot  be  charged  with  being  meticulous 
complains  that  ministers  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  brow-beaten  too  long,  and  that  they 
might  better  have  been  engaged  in  preaching 
the  gospel  tho  science  did  seem  against 


them.69  Impersonalistic  mechanism  chilling  with 
fears  the  hearts  of  so  many,  has  had  an  “im- 
possible” fall,  like  the  equally  “impossible”  fall 
of  Sennacherib,  but  it  seems  at  present  just  as 
effective. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a wolf  on  the 
fold, 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and 
gold ; 

And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on 
the  sea, 

When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep 
Galilee. 

But  the  angel  of  death  spread  his  wings  on  the 
blast, 

And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he 
passed ; 

And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and 
chill, 

And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever 
grew  still. 

On  the  basis  of  a wide  survey  of  science,  one 
of  our  best  minds  asserts  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  scientific  ground  for  the  rejection  of  mir- 
acle.60 He  says,  moreover,  that  that  is  just  as 
true  of  that  naturalism  which  has  operated  in 
the  historical  and  literary  criticism  of  the  gos- 
pel.91 Strauss  was  the  initiator  of  the  revolt 
against  miracle  from  a new  viewpoint.  Op- 
posed alike  to  the  “vulgar  rationalism”  and  the 
old  “supranaturalism,”  he  had  to  oppose  “mir- 
acle,” “supernatural  prophecy  and  revelation,” 
because  his  sane  “supernaturalism”  was  to 
eliminate  any  kind  of  “inbreak”  of  the  tran- 
scendent into  the  sheer  flat  immanentialism  of 
Hegel.  Even  Albert  Schweitzer,  in  his  ex- 
haustive survey  of  the  whole  development  of 
the  search  for  the  historical  Jesus,  cannot  say 
that  the  miracle  and  the  “inbreak”  supernat- 
ural have  been  disproved — he  can  only  say  that 
they  have  been  dropped  from  consideration.62 
Sanday,  after  his  thirty-year  investigation,  can 
say  only  that  we  must  retain  the  supernatural 
inbreaking  transcendence  in  prayer,  if  we 
would  remain  Christians,  but  he  insists  we  must 
as  moderns  put  a question  mark  by  the  side 
of  the  miracle  narratives.63  Of  that  very  posi- 
tion, however,  Wright  now  says  that  neither 
on  the  grounds  of  historical  nor  on  the  grounds 
of  literary  criticism  can  we  eliminate  miracle.64 
If  the  miracles  are  to  be  eliminated,  it  must  be 
on  other  than  scientific,  historical,  or  literary 
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grounds.  That  means,  of  course,  that  Wright 
would  construct  Jesus  on  the  basis  of  some 
other,  to  him,  acceptable  “usual.”  But  this  re- 
constructed Jesus  seems  to  have  a hard  time  of 
it.  The  so-called  modern  Jesus,  acceptable  to 
Neo-Kantianism,  and  freed  from  the  metaphys- 
ics which  Hellenism  was  charged  with  foisting 
upon  him,  proves  in  the  hands  of  the  sharp 
Schweitzer,  to  be  not  only  a poor  creature 
“made  in  Germany”  but  utterly  impossible  on 
the  simple  basis  of  facts  of  eschatology.05  The 
Jesus  of  the  New  Testament  is  too  strong  both 
for  the  eschatological  Jesus,  and  for  the  new- 
er mythical  Jesus  constructed  of  comparative 
religion  and  the  universal  innate  language  of 
the  Freudian  unconscious.00  There  is  a unique- 
ness in  that  New  Testament  Jesus,  which  re- 
fuses to  vanish  at  the  behest  of  the  various 
“naturalistic  usuals.”  That  Jesus,  supernatural, 
miracle-worker,  atoning  Son  of  God,  who  was 
the  Messiah  that  is  to  come  again  to  judge  and 
to  bring  in  the  new  age  by  transcendental 
crisis,  was  not  the  product  of  Paul,  nor  the 
fourth  Gospel,  nor  the  Hebrews.  These  were 
already  heir  to  him,  as  were  the  Synoptics,  as 
were  the  primitive  Mark  and  “Q” — so  far  as 
they  are  actually  traceable  in  our  gospels.07  His 
uniqueness  refuses  as  consistently  to  be  scaled 
down  to  the  “usuals”  acceptable  to  naturalism, 
as  he  himself  refused  to  conform  to  his  age. 
He  is  not  the  great  conformer  but  the  great 
transformer.  The  law  of  continuity  has  been 
broken  down,  it  is  time  to  admit  discontinuity. 
The  Christ  is  cosmic,  “whirl”  is  not  king,  “be- 
coming” is  but  servant  of  “being,”  and  the  True 
Being  transcends  us.08  These  naturalisms  shall 
never  frighten  the  believer  any  more : their  day 
is  done. 

Humpty-Dumpty  sat  on  a wall ; 
Humpty-Dumpty  had  a great  fall ; 

All  the  king’s  horses  and  all  the  king’s  men 
Can  never  put  Humpty  together  again. 

It  is  desirable  also  to  take  note  of  the  changes 
in  psychology,  as  well  as  of  the  changes  in 
philosophy;  for  this  seemed  for  a time  to 
make  impossible  the  pre-sup- 
3.  Psychology  positions  without  which  Chris- 
tianity is  undone,' — to  wit,  the 
moral-spiritual  capacity  of  man,  with  its  corol- 
lary in  Theism  of  transcendence  and  imman- 
ence. In  psychology  this  century  has  witnessed 
many  startling  changes.  The  one-level  actual- 
istic  consciousness  of  James,  either  frankly  ma- 


terialistic, or  at  best  a psycho-physical  par- 
allelism, was  not  reconcilable  with  the  faith.69 
It  was  presumably  a severely  inductive  prod- 
uct. By  James’  own  confession  it  was  inade- 
quate even  to  teaching,  the  “usual”  was  too  nar- 
now.™  What  has  been  made  much  clearer 
since,  is  that  the  conception  of  “consciousness” 
with  which  it  operated,  was  not  an  induction 
but  a philosophical  petitio  principal1  It  is 
true  that  there  has  been  since  that  time  a ma- 
terialistic development  in  Watsonian  behavior- 
ism, and  in  the  psychology  of  some  Neo-  and 
Critical-realists,72  but  these  are  not  inductive 
results,  they  are  corollaries  to  the  materialistic 
trend  of  what  were  supposed  to  be  “accredited 
results”  of  science.  Materialism  and  parallel- 
ism are  successfully  met  by  the  dualism  of 
Pratt,73  and  the  frank  interactionism  of  Mac- 
Dougall.74  The  psychology  of  the  unconscious 
has  shattered  the  actualistic  consciousness,  and 
the  soul  is  back.75  Neither  is  this  soul  a 
tabula  rasa  on  which  “conditioned  reflexes” 
may  write  what  they  please. 

“Not  in  utter  nakedness, 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness,” 

does  the  soul  come  but  trailing  definite,  innate 
powers.76  We  shall  have  to  reckon  not  only 
with  this  passional,  appetitive  life,  but  as  well 
with  rationality,  and  this  larger  rationality  in- 
cludes also  sociality,  morality,  “estheticality,” 
and  also  a religious  nature.77  These  are  con- 
stitutive powers  of  the  soul  which  are  alone 
adequate  to  life  as  we  actually  find  it.  The 
uniqueness  of  actual  life  here  too  has  battered 
down  the  narrow  “usuals”  which  militated 
against  the  faith.  There  is  no  longer  “a  psy- 
chology” with  which  Christianity  has  to  reck- 
on, there  are  psychologies  many.  In  the  pres- 
ent day  Athens  of  psychology,  it  becomes  pos- 
sible once  more  for  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
to  cleave  unto  the  Lord  with  a substantial  soul, 
richly  endowed  for  that  very  purpose,  even 
tho  some  mock  and  others  say,  “We  will 
hear  thee  again  of  this  matter.” 

Finally,  we  need  to  take  a glance  at  certain 
phases  of  the  present  philosophical  situation. 
One  phase  is  the  struggle  against  impersonal 
mechanism,  to  which  allusion 
4.  Phases  of  has  already  been  made. 

Philosophy  Advocates  of  such  philosophy 
are  at  present  trying  to  escape 
from  the  Elba  on  which  recent  developments 
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have  marooned  them.  As  Richard  Roberts  puts 
it:,s  “One  can  hardly  rise  from  the  reading  of 
Whitehead  and  Eddington  without  wondering 
why  we  (i.  e.  preachers  and  teachers  of  re- 
ligion) allowed  ourselves  to  be  so  sadly  brow- 
beaten by  ‘science’  all  these  years.”  Another 
phase  of  the  philosophical  situation  is  the  strug- 
gle to  escape  the  strangle-hold  in  which  it  was 
caught  by  the  first  and  the  second  critiques  of 
Kant.  Some,  indeed,  have  given  up  the  strug- 
gle, and  the  non-theistic  humanism,  making  a 
virtue  of  what  it  regards  as  necessity,  has 
tried  to  make  a religion  out  of  despair.  We 
can  safely  leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  humanists  of  the  right.™  Another  group 
are  trying  to  find  God  as  objective  fact  by  the 
method  of  pure  induction,  and  from  the  view- 
point of  Bible  Christianity,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  finding  parts  of  the  alphabet  and 
some  one  syllable  words  of  Theism.80  Still  oth- 
ers on  the  foundation  of  the  validity  of  moral 
experience  are  trying  to  build  a tower  whose  top 
shall  reach  an  assured  Theism.81  In  this  struggle  to 
escape  a mere  psychologism-writ-large  we  see 
the  objective  idealistic  movement  laboring  to 
evade  a “Theopantism”  which  is  but  the  dis- 
guised demon  of  the  absolute,  and  they  think 
they  have  established  the  fact  that  morality, 
rationality,  and  the  esthetic  are  organic  to  the 
universe,  allowing  a place  for  the  conscious 
individual  in  conscious  relation  to  the  con- 
scious God.82  Here,  too,  the  “unique”  of  re- 
ality and  experience  breaks  through  the  nar- 
row “usuals”  of  tradition.  The  present  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
“universe  of  nature”  and  the  “universe  of  so- 
ciety” are  different  from  the  “universe  of  the 
ideal and  to  decide  whether  the  experience  of 
religion  is  but  the  “outbreak”  of  what  is  merely 
immanent  in  the  universe,  or  whether  it  is 
really,  as  Christianity  contends,  the  “inbreak” 
into  man  of  what  is  transcendent  to  the  uni- 
verse.83 It  seems  rather  in  point  to  say  that 
the  future  must  lie  in  the  direction  of  a bolder 
and  more  adequate  psychologism,  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  as  the  Self  in  man  is 
transcendent  over  its  states,  so  God  as  supreme 
person  is  transcendent  over  the  the  Universe  in 
which  he  is  immanent. 

We  do  not  in  the  least  seek  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  in  this  way  we  can  demonstrate 
the  reasonableness  of  Christianity,  and  that  we 


may  now  build  up  our  Christianity  on  a scien- 
tific and  philosophical  foundation.  Faith  has  its 
verities,  whether  they  are  in  harmony  with  the 
“assured  results”  or  not.  All  we  mean  is  to 
assert  that  after  long  years  of  soul-travail  we 
may  get  a new  view  of  the  fact  that  we  need 
not  be  afraid,  that  we  need  never  have  been 
afraid.  Biblical  Christianity  has  its  own  apol- 
ogetic and  metaphysic  to  which  the  spirit  of 
each  age  must  be  accommodated.  Christianity 
is  a poor  conformer,  but  a mighty  transformer. 
“He  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  yet  he 
himself  is  judged  of  no  man.  For  who  hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  that  he  should  in- 
struct him  ? But  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ.”81 

There  is  then  a New  Testament  apologetic, 
we  may  assert  it  without  fear,  and  in  this 
lies  its 

III.  SIGNIFICANCE  FOR  OUR  DAY 

It  becomes  evident  immediately,  on  the  basis  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  we  should  expect  to 
be  apologetic, — aye,  and  polemic  too. 

Such  Christianity  was  at  the 
i.  We  may  very  beginning.  It  is  rather 
expect  to  curious  that  a group  of  prej- 

be  Apolo-  udices  should  have  arisen  about 

getic  the  legitimate  place  of  Apolo- 

getic. 

There  are  groups  of  Bible  Christians,  call- 
ing themselves  such,  and  very  earnestly  and 
sincerely  meaning  to  be  such  preeminently,  who 
insist  that  there  is  no  place  for  apologetic  at 
all.  They  insist  that  the  preacher  must  “preach 
the  Word,”  and  that  if  he  give  the  word  free 
rein  he  will  not  only  be  free  from  the  blunder 
of  defending  it,  but  he  will  be  doing  the  one 
thing  which  he  was  called  to  do.  One  could 
not  be  blamed,  if  with  MacGregor  he  wondered 
how  in  the  world  these  Bible  Christians  have 
missed  so  much  of  the  Bible.86  They  certainly 
cannot  be  guilty  of  the  blunder  of  supposing 
apologetic  means  “making  excuses  for,” — it  is 
rather  late  in  the  day  for  understanding  the 
word  so.  The  only  Jesus  we  know  anything 
about,  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament,  was 
apologetic  during  the  whole  of  his  public  min- 
istry, and  in  this  his  mantle  fell  on  the  apostles. 
The  first  preaching  as  seen  in  the  Acts  was 
apologetic,  and  practically  every  book  in  the 
New  Testament  has  apologetic  as  one  of  its 
principal  aims.  Moreover,  apologia  is  specific- 
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ally  enjoined  as  the  duty  of  every  Christian.80 
There  is  another  view,  associated  with  the  hon- 
ored name  of  Abraham  Kuyper,  which  insists 
that  apologetic  is  so  minor  as  to  be  only  for 
the  man  who  is  already  a Christian.81  Now 
we  gladly  admit  that  this  is  one  of  the  great 
functions  of  apologetic,  even  as  Paul  and  John 
and  the  author  of  the  Hebrews  wrote  for  those 
who  were  already  Christians.  Certainly  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  converts  shall  be 
given  a course  of  instruction  in  the  defences 
and  grounds  of  Christianity  that  their  faith 
may  grow  strong  and  steadfast  with  full  cer- 
tainty.88 There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
truth  of  the  contention  that  faith  ultimately 
does  not  rest  on  apologetic,  if  by  apologetic  we 
mean  laying  a foundation  merely  in  philosophic 
reason  founded  on  natural  religion,  as  tho  dem- 
onstration of  the  Spirit  and  power  had  to  wait 
for  that.89  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and  of  the 
Apostles  the  facts  of  natural  religion  were 
taken  up.  Only  these  truths  were  taken  up 
and  raised  to  a higher  power  thru  the  greater 
reality  given  to  them  by  the  gospel  facts,  and 
on  such  a basis  the  appeal  to  reason  was  boldly 
made.  Tho  the  processes  of  the  Spirit  are 
mysterious  and  for  us  ultimately  mystical,  this 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  irrational.  Rather 
is  it  reasonable  to  believe  on  the  basis  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  such  a defensive  state- 
ment is  the  very  means  desired  by  the  Spirit 
to  send  forth  the  light  of  truth  until  the  light 
conquer  darkness.00  The  Word  in  which  we 
are  to  continue,  and  which  is  to  make  us  free, 
was  both  in  the  Master  and  in  his  Apostles  a 
defensive  word.  Still  more  amazing,  from  the 
New  Testament  point  of  view  is  that  method 
of  stating  Christianity,  which  would  abandon 
reason  altogether.  That  view  means  not  only 
the  abandonment  of  apologetic  but  the  surrend- 
er of  all  teaching.  Nothing  is  more  curious 
than  such  a process  of  reasoning  which  proves 
that  reasoning  is  self-delusive  rationalization 
that  must  be  abandoned  in  totoP  The  Master, 
at  any  rate,  used  reason  while  he  knew  its  lim- 
itations ; Paul  regarded  himself  as  set  for  the 
defence  and  confirmation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
Peter  makes  this  defence  the  duty  of  every 
believer.  As  Christians  we  should  expect  to 
be  apologetic. 

Let  me  go  on  to  state  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  New  Testament  our  apologetic  must  be  an 


apologetic  for  the  needs  of  our  own  time.  How 
clear  it  has  become,  in  view  of 
2.  An  Apolo-  our  recently  enlarged  knowl- 

getic  for  edge  of  the  thought  currents 

our  own  of  the  Master’s  time  especially 

day  eschatological,  that  exactly 

what  he  was  doing  was  state- 
ment and  defence  of  the  truth  which  he  came  to 
proclaim  against  the  misconceptions  of  current 
thought.00  He  defended  as  well  as  expounded, 
the  true  interpretation  of  Old  Testament  proph- 
ecy, the  true  conception  of  the  Messiah,  the  true 
nature  and  significance  of  miracle,  the  legit- 
imacy of  appeal  to  his  own  testimony,  his  own 
revelation  of  the  Father,  and  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  his  own  sinless  life.  He  did  not  al- 
low thought  currents  of  his  time  to  be  forced 
upon  him,  he  battled  them  to  the  establishment 
of  his  own  views.  The  Apostles  in  like  man- 
ner were  apologetic  for  their  own  time,  not  by 
giving  up  the  Master’s  apologetic,  nor  by  trans- 
forming it  into  something  he  had  never  thought, 
but  by  recalling  what  he  had  taught  and  de- 
veloping its  implicit  into  the  explicit  their  time 
needed.93  They  developed  the  apologetic  for 
his  death  and  suffering,  for  his  resurrection, 
for  the  significance  of  his  perfect  life,  for  the 
witness  of  transformed  lives,  for  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  present  power  thru  the  Spirit, 
for  what  has  been  called  his  metaphysical  son- 
ship,  and  for  the  objective  value  of  the  atone- 
ment, all  of  which  had  special  point  for  their 
times.  In  this  sense  the  New  Testament  is 
occasional  literature,  and  in  this  sense  our 
apologetic  too  must  be  occasional.  There  is 
assault  today  which  would  make  impossible 
even  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  Chris- 
tianity,04 and  there  is  assault  which  boring 
from  within  abandons  essential  Bible  positions. 
We  have  to  meet  it,  for  our  own  peace  of 
mind,  as  well  as  for  those  whom  it  keeps  from 
Jesus  Christ.  We  have  new  lines  of  defence, 
because  new  situations  open  up  unsuspected 
riches  in  the  treasure  we  have  received.  Thus 
we  have  today  new  power  in  the  defence  of 
Theism,95  we  have  the  “external  evidence”  for 
the  New  Testament  which  has  come  from  the 
critical  battle  for  the  integrity  of  the  MSS.,90 
we  have  new  understanding  of  the  amazing 
Self-Consciousness  of  Jesus  and  the  disclosure 
of  his  messianic  secret,01  the  uniqueness  and  in- 
explicability of  Paul  for  the  very  contemporary 
thought  currents  in  which  men  would  smother 
him,98  we  have  a new  argument  for  the  signifi- 
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cance  of  Christianity  in  a true  psychology  of 
religion  against  much  falsely  so-called,  we  can 
cite  new  examples  of  the  social  and  missionary 
power  of  the  gospel.  To  refuse  them  for  the 
help  of  troubled  minds,  for  the  confusion  of 
opponents,  is  not  only  to  overlook  the  method 
by  which  the  “common  grace”  of  God  today 
gives  the  church  a place  for  the  hollow  of  her 
foot,  but  is  to  be  false  to  the  New  Testament 
itself.  The  New  Testament  was  not  written 
in  vacuo,  and  how  can  we  silently  permit  the 
propagation  of  another  Gospel  which  is  not 
another  Gospel? 

Finally,  we  believe  the  New  Testament  is 
rich  even  in  suggestions  how 
3.  And  with  and  when  we  shall  do  this 

the  Spirit  work.  We  concede  at  once 

of  the  New  that  there  is  possible  a syste- 

Testament  matic  theology  and  a systemat- 
ic apologetic  which  do  not  all 
the  time  adjust  themselves  to  contemporary 
conditions : the  scientific  and  systematic  order, 
in  contrast  with  the  pedagogical  and  the  prac- 
tical. This  systematic  order  has  not  only  util- 
ity as  a discipline,  it  is  of  so  great  value  that 
not  a few  ministers  fail  to  give  help  to 
troubled  souls,  and  themselves  fall  into  serious 
perplexity,  because  they  have  failed  to  measure 
aright  the  old  foes  which  present  themselves 
with  new  faces.  Such  an  apologetic  must  get 
beyond  the  campus : we  may  not  be  invincible 
in  the  class-room  and  invisible  outside  of  it. 
Apologetic  must  not  be  a dumb  dog  without 
bark  or  bite.  But  that  only  raises  the  difficult 
question  of  how  and  when.  We  must  be  neith- 
er Don  Quixotes  nor  bushwhackers.  Quixotic 
is  it  to  be  all  the  time  fighting  apologetic  bat- 
tles in  the  pulpit,  for  the  most  part  against  foes 
our  people  never  knew  of.  The  motives  in 
preaching  must  be  as  broad  as  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  writing  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; that  is,  to  defend  the  truth,  to  establish 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  historic  facts  and 
doctrines,  to  refresh  and  inspire  with  water 
from  the  perennial  springs,  and  to  supply  an 
authoritative  test  to  try  the  spirits.  To  abandon 
such  preaching  is  not  tact,  it  is  pusillanimity. 

Admitted  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  almost 
bitterly  intolerant  of  attack  on  the  convictions 
of  another,  and  admitted  too  that  this  spirit 
of  tolerance  is  in  part  the  creation  of  Chris- 


tianity. That  may  not  hide  the  fact  that  truth 
is  ultimately  and  inevitably  apologetic  and  po- 
lemic. But  this  is  no  excuse  for  making  our- 
selves bushwhackers  and  guerillas.  To  be  en- 
gaged all  the  time  in  establishing  the  tenets 
peculiar  to  one  denomination  without  expound- 
ing the  larger  body  of  truth  which  we  hold  in 
common,  is  to  play  traitor  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  to  make  oneself  serviceable  to  the 
enemies  of  religion.  To  cry  Peace!  Peace! 
where  there  is  no  peace,  is  not  worse  than  to 
cry  War!  War!  where  there  is  no  war.  To 
take  the  writings  of  another,  to  pick  out  a few 
less  fortunate  phrases,  while  ignoring  all  that 
is  affirmative  is  not  true  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity today,  nor  of  any  other  day.  We  should 
do  well  to  imitate  the  manner  of  the  greatest 
theologian  of  recent  past,  Dr.  Herman  Bavinck, 
who  while  all  the  time  apologetic  and  polemic, 
never  attacked  the  position  of  another  but  that 
he  first  unfolded  the  good  in  that  position  and 
then  proceeded  to  show  that  on  the  position 
the  other  admitted  Bavinck’s  position  was  bet- 
ter. So  to  do  is  to  catch  the  Spirit  of  him  who 
began  with  his  disciples  where  they  were  and 
led  them  to  where  he  wanted  them;88  and  of 
him  who  aimed  so  far  as  possible  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men;100  and  of  him  who  said  that 
we  must  be  ready  with  our  apologia  sanctifying 
Christ  in  our  hearts.101  We  must  love  men, 
only  we  must  love  Christ  more.  We  shall  seek 
an  apologetic  sympathetically  stated. 

To  such  an  apologetic,  sympathetically  stated, 
we  are  willing  to  contribute  what  we  can. 
There  is  need  of  it  in  semi-popular  lectures; 
there  is  need  of  it  in  courses  of  instruction  for 
our  young  people,  who  are  herded  into  the 
church  so  poorly  equipped  with  doctrinal  and 
apologetic  ballast  that  every  wind  of  doctrine 
tends  to  upset  them  or  drive  them  off  their 
course;  there  is  need  of  it  in  book  and  pamph- 
let, for  the  battle  is  on,  and  we  cannot  sing 

“Lead  on,  O King  Eternal 

The  day  of  march  has  come.” 

and  then  skulk  in  the  tents.  Such  an  apologetic 
activity  is,  we  believe,  in  full  harmony  with 
the  past  of  the  noble  institution  in  which  the 
providence  of  God  has  given  us  a place.102  We 
are  not  unaware  of  the  terrific  demands  it  will 
make  on  our  frail  powers,  and  we  should  not 
dare  to  undertake  it,  except  that  there  is  “the 
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sword  of  the  Spirit.”  There  is  a radicalism 
which  will  not  even  pay  us  the  compliment  of 
notice.  We  may  get  pot  shots  in  the  back 
from  those  whom  we  would  fain  look  upon  as 
friends,  but  even  so  we  shall  rejoice  in  those 
who  preach  Christ,  tho  they  do  it  of  conten- 
tion. 

We  cannot,  in  fact,  do  otherwise  than  so  take 
our  stand  for  our  Christianity.  And  if  we 
shall  seem  all  that  is  foolish  in  doing  so,  our 
only  answer  must  be  in  the  words  of  the  na- 
tive assistant  of  Dr.  Schweitzer.103  Once  when 
Dr.  Schweitzer,  after  an  operation  out  yon  in 
the  deeps  of  Africa  was  discouraged  over  the 
impossibility  of  getting  ideas  of  cleanliness  and 
anti-sepsis  into  the  mind  of  the  Negroes,  he 
said  in  his  discouragement : “What  a fool  I 
am  to  try  it.”  But  his  assistant  answered,  “A 
fool  perhaps  on  earth,  but  not  in  Heaven.” 
We  are  not  so  naive  as  to  assert  that  “all 
God’s  children  are  on  our  side;”  we  only  give 
notice  that  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  shall  strive 
to  be  on  what  we  consider  God’s  side. 
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old McAfee  Robinson,  D.  D.,  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.  S.  A.  The  addresses  on  the  occa- 
sion are  published  herewith. 


The  Charge  to  the  Professor 

Rev.  Harold  McA.  Robinson,  D.  D. 

My  friend,  the  Thomas  W.  Synnott  Chair 
of  Christian  Education  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  into  which 
you  are  being  inducted,  is  a new  chair,  and 
you  are  a new  professor  in  it,  but  the  charge 
I give  you  today  is  an  old  charge,  or  at  least 
it  is  a new  interpretation  of  an  old  docu- 
ment. 

The  document  to  which  I refer  is  the  report 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1840  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1839.  The  committee  was  appointed  “to 
inquire  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  measures 
ought  to  be  adopted  for  securing  to  the  chil- 
dren and  young  people  of  our  Church  more  full 
advantages  of  Christian  education  than  they 
have  hitherto  enjoyed.”  The  report  of  the 
Committee  was  published  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication  in  1840. 
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The  personnel  of  the  committee  making  this 
report  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  Princetonians. 
The  committee  was  constituted  as  follows : 
Samuel  Miller,  chairman,  Archibald  Alexander, 
Charles  Hodge,  J.  Addison  Alexander,  and 
James  Carnahan. 

Before  I turn  to  those  passages  on  which 
I wish  to  base  a charge  to  you  in  the  name 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and,  may  I add,  in- 
formally on  behalf  of  your  former  colleagues 
on  the  staff  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  let  me  give  you  a taste  of  the 
quality  of  this  report. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  religious  edu- 
cation in  the  Presbyterian  Church  ninety  years 
ago,  the  report  says : 

“The  religious  instruction  of  our  youth,  in- 
stead of  becoming  more  ample  and  faithful,  as 
the  facilities  for  its  accomplishment  have  mul- 
tiplied— has  undoubtedly  declined,  both  as  to 
extent  and  fidelity.  The  children  of  church- 
members  are,  in  a multitude  of  cases,  totally 
neglected,  and  left  to  ignorance  and  heathen- 
ism. ...  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
is  a body  of  people  at  this  time  on  earth,  so 
orthodox  in  their  creed,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  deplorably  delinquent  in  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  their  children  as  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.” 

Whether  or  not  this  description  of  the  state 
of  religious  education  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1840  equally  applies  in  1931,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  hope  of  the  Church  in  1931  is 
where  this  distinguished  committee  found  hope 
for  the  Church  in  1840,  that  is,  primarily  in  the 
pastors  of  the  churches  and  then  in  Christian 
teachers  in  the  schools.  And  it  is  because  the 
major  function  of  the  chair  into  which  you  are 
now  being  inducted  is  to  communicate  to  candi- 
dates for  the  pastoral  office  a zeal  for  religious 
education  fused  with  an  adequate  skill  in  its 
procedures  and  to  furnish  prospective  teachers 
in  Christian  schools  for  their  vocation,  that  I 
have  chosen  to  base  my  charge  to  you  upon 
this  old  Princetonian  report. 

This  report  outlines  a program  of  pastoral 
activity  in  the  field  of  religious  education 
which  stops  the  breath  and  accelerates  the 
heart.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  the 
report  admits,  “But,”  says  the  report,  “great 
as  these  difficulties  are,  they  may  be  surmount- 
ed by  faith,  patience,  labour,  and  prayer.” 

There,  my  friend,  in  those  four  words  is  my 
charge  to  you — faith,  patience,  labour,  and 


prayer.  I crave  absolution  for  changing  the 
order  of  the  words. 

I charge  you  to  have  patience.  Patience  is 
the  great  educational  virtue.  You  will  have 
need  of  it.  This  is  a new  chair ; its  functions 
are  not  well  understood ; the  relationship  of  the 
discipline  which  it  represents  to  the  other  dis- 
ciplines of  the  theological  curriculum  remain 
to  be  worked  out.  There  are  those  who  very 
properly  question  the  right  of  religious  educa- 
tion to  even  a lowly  place  in  the  court  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Sciences,  just  as  there  are  pastors 
who,  with  very  much  less  justice,  regard  the 
religious  education  of  the  children  and  youth 
of  their  parishes  as  somewhat  less  than  their 
most  important  duty. 

I wish  I had  the  time  to  quote  this  report  on 
the  latter  point.  But  I can  quote  only  a pas- 
sage that  bears  indirectly  on  the  pastor’s  duty 
in  this  respect. 

“The  fact  is,”  says  the  report,  “even  if  the 
preaching  of  the  pastor  be  ever  so  sound  and 
able;  yet  if  he  neglect  the  appropriate  training 
of  the  young  people  of  his  charge,  and  leave 
them  to  the  small  gleanings  of  instruction 
which  they  will  be  likely  to  catch  by  ear  from 
the  pulpit,  they  may  be  expected  to  grow  up 
little  better  than  heathen  in  fact,  though  Chris- 
tian in  name.” 

That  sentence  requires  only  to  be  elaborated 
and  dressed  in  the  mode  of  speech  now  current 
to  present  a modern  theory  of  religious  educa- 
tion. Observe : the  peril  is  that  children  and 
youth  may  become  Christian  in  name  but  re- 
main heathen  in  fact.  There  is  the  peril  of 
formalism  which  is  the  arch-enemy  of  religious 
education.  Religious  education  brushes  aside 
the  appearance  to  get  at  the  reality.  It  tries 
to  see  on  through  what  is  taught  to  what  is 
learned.  Observe  again : there  are  other  ways 
of  learning  than  through  the  ear.  There  are 
other  ways  of  responding  to  teaching  than  the 
response  of  hearing.  Religious  education  seeks 
to  understand  and  utilize  all  these  ways  of  re- 
sponding in  order  that  the  learner  may  actively 
enter  into  the  whole  range  of  Christian  experi- 
ence. “It  is  written  in  the  prophets,  And  they 
shall  all  be  taught  of  God.  Every  one  that 
hath  heard  from  the  Father,  and  hath  learned, 
cometh  unto  me,”  said  Jesus.  That  is  au- 
thentic religious  education.  And  it  not  only  re- 
quires patience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but 
it  will  require  patience  on  your  part  to  estab- 
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lish  this  authentic  point  of  view  as  the  contri- 
bution of  your  chair  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
Seminary. 

I charge  you  to  labor.  That,  I know,  is  a 
thankless  charge.  Now  if  there  is  anything  in 
this  world  that  requires  labor  it  is  genuine 
teaching,  and  in  particular  teaching  on  the 
higher  academic  levels  where  research  for  its 
own  sake  is  so  inviting  a field. 

President  E.  H.  Wilkins  of  Oberlin  College, 
in  an  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors  at  Cleveland  in  December,  1930, 
makes  some  drastic  remarks  on  the  text,  “There 
is  never  an  end  to  the  time  when  the  teacher 
should  seek  to  improve  his  own  training”  to 
teach.  He  says,  “It  is  still  a very  strange 
thing  to  me  to  realize  that  there  are  many  men 
who,  as  research  men  in  their  fields  of  physics 
or  sociology  or  modern  languages,  will  never 
stir  until  they  know  the  best  that  has  been 
written  in  their  fields  and  are  always  experi- 
menting ; who  nevertheless  when  it  comes  to 
their  teaching,  which  is,  after  all,  the  thing 
that  society,  broadly  speaking,  wants  them  the 
most  to  do,  will  disregard  anybody  else’s 
thought  and  will  never  think  of  experiment- 
ing.” And  he  adds,  “About  the  only  major  ed- 
ucational organization  which,  so  far  as  I know, 
is  not  actively  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  im- 
provement of  college  teaching  is  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors.” 

No  doubt  President  Wilkins  rather  overstates 
the  case  because  as  an  administrator  he  knows 
that  administrative  advice  always  outruns  per- 
formance. But  teaching  that  has  an  eye  to 
learning  on  the  part  of  those  under  instruc- 
tion does  involve  unceasing  labor.  In  your 
own  case,  the  normal  difficulties  of  the  teach- 
ing situation  are  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  you 
are  teaching  the  technics  of  teaching.  You  are 
one  degree  further  removed  from  the  Gospel  it- 
self than  your  colleagues  on  the  Seminary  fac- 
ulty. Yop  must  therefore  redouble  your  labors  in 
order  to  keep  your  teaching  out  in  the  free  air 
and  its  lungs  clear  of  technical  gases. 

I charge  you,  therefore,  to  labor  at  your 
teaching  that  you  may  perfect  it  to  the  highest 
attainable  degree. 

I charge  you  to  have  faith.  Now  I mean 
just  faith.  I mean  faith  in  the  gospel.  I mean 


the  faith  that  is  the  “assurance  of  things  hoped 
for.”  It  is  their  assurance  and  not  their  com- 
plete and  immediate  possession. 

What  is  truth?  asked  jesting  Pilate, 

And  would  not  stay  for  an  answer. 

But  you  have  to  wait  for  the  answer  when  you 
ask  the  question,  What  is  truth?  And  you 
have  to  wait  for  the  answer  when  you  teach. 
It  requires  faith  in  the  Gospel  to  support  the 
unending  labor  of  teaching  it.  Some  of  the 
preacher’s  rewards  are  immediate  and  fitted  to 
whet  the  appetites  for  more.  But  the  rewards 
of  teaching  are  slow,  and  they  are  often  im- 
perceptible, and  they  are  altogether  imponder- 
able. It  takes  an  enduring  faith  to  keep  on 
teaching  the  Gospel.  And  it  will  take  a double 
portion  of  that  same  enduring  faith  to  keep 
on  teaching  those  who  will  teach  the  Gospel 
far  out  from  under  your  eye  and  beyond  your 
power  to  discover  in  their  careers  the  fulfilment 
of  your  faith. 

Others  will  teach  the  young  men  in  this  Sem- 
inary what  they  ought  to  teach;  others  will 
teach  them  how  they  ought  to  preach  and  how 
they  ought  to  conduct  themselves  in  the  pas- 
toral office ; it  is  for  you  to  teach  them  how  to 
teach.  Others  will  teach  the  young  men  in  this 
Seminary  how  to  search  and  use  the  Scrip- 
tures; others  will  teach  them  how  to  follow 
the  scarlet  cord  through  the  maze  of  the  in- 
tellectual bewilderment  of  the  day;  others  will 
teach  them  how  to  make  their  own  the  noblest 
system  of  thought  that  ever  engaged  human  at- 
tention ; others  will  sweep  their  minds  to  far 
horizons  in  the  onward  march  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  but  you  will  find  your  joy  in 
communicating  to  them  the  heroic  assurance 
that  to  teach  the  Gospel  is  worth  all  its  ter- 
rible cost. 

I charge  you  to  pray.  Now,  my  friend,  we 
come  down  to  it.  You  are  not  entering  a chair 
of  religious  education.  You  are  entering  a 
chair  of  Christian  education.  It  is  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Christian  religion  with  which  you 
have  to  do,  and  with  the  teaching  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  it  is  conceived  in  this  Sem- 
inary. This  is  not  a human  affair.  There  are 
many  admirable  people  who  think  that  it  is. 
The  very  developments  which  you  have 
sketched  in  your  address  have  brought  many 
people  to  think  of  the  new  movements  in  re- 
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ligous  education  as  movements  that  arose  out 
of  a humanizing  of  religion  and  have  its  com- 
plete humanization  as  their  goal.  But  you  do 
not  think  so,  and  I do  not  think  so.  We 
believe  that  in  so  great  a matter,  with 
such  uninmaginable  issues  at  stake,  no  Chris- 
tian teacher  dare  spare  any  labor  or 
pains  to  make  his  teaching  as  effective  as  pos- 
sible in  the  experience  of  the  learner,  but  we  al- 
so believe  that  God  himself  is  the  Great  Edu- 
cator. We  do  not  take  the  view  that  careless 
husbandry  is  excusable  because  it  is  God  that 
gives  the  increase.  But  we  do  believe  that  it 
is  God  that  gives  the  increase.  Therefore,  I 
charge  you  to  pray. 

Dr.  Alexander  Whyte  in  his  sermon  on  “The 
Interpreter,”  in  John  Bunyan’s  “Pilgrim’s  Prog- 
ress,” remarks  that  the  House  of  the  Inter- 
preter stands  just  beyond  the  Wicket  Gate. 
He  says, 

“The  church  that  Mr.  Worldly-Wiseman  sup- 
ported, and  on  the  communion-roll  of  which  he 
was  so  determined  to  have  our  Pilgrim’s  so 
unprepared  name,  stood  far  down  on  the 
other  side  of  Goodwill’s  gate.  It  was  a fine 
building,  and  it  had  an  eloquent  man  for  its 
minister,  and  the  whole  service  was  an  attrac- 
tion and  an  enjoyment  to  all  the  people  of  the 
place ; but  our  Interpreter  was  never  asked 
to  show  any  of  his  significant  things  there ; 
and  indeed,  neither  minister  nor  people  would 
have  understood  them  had  he  ever  done  so.” 

We  know  what  that  means. 

We  know  that  it  was  Evangelist  who  directed 
Christian  to  the  Wicket  Gate.  But  when  he 
got  there,  do  you  remember  what  happened? 

“Now  over  the  gate  there  was  written, 
‘Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.’  He 
knocked  therefore,  more  than  once  or  twice, 
saying, 

‘May  I now  enter  here  ? Will  he  within 
Open  to  sorry  me,  though  I have  been 
An  undeserving  rebel  ? Then  shall  I 
Not  fail  to  sing  his  lasting  praise  on  high.’ 

At  last  there  came  a grave  person  to  the  gate 
named  Good-will,  who  asked  who  was  there? 
and  whence  he  came?  and  what  he  would 
have?” 

And  this  Good-will,  you  know,  is  none  other 


than  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in  a 
figure. 

Well,  Christian  answered  Good-will’s  ques- 
tions : 

“ ‘Here  is  a poor  burdened  sinner.  I come 
from  the  City  of  Destruction,  but  I am  going 
to  Mount  Zion,  that  I may  be  delivered  from 
the  wrath  to  come.  I would  therefore,  sir, 
since  I am  informed  that  by  this  gate  is  the 
way  thither,  know  if  you  are  willing  to  let  me 
in.’ 

“ ‘I  am  willing  with  all  my  heart,’  said  he ; 
and  with  that  he  opened  the  gate. 

“So  when  Christian  was  stepping  in,  the  other 
gave  him  a pull.” 

And  it  was  the  hand  of  Good-will  that 
brought  him  through  the  Gate  into  the  way. 

It  is  because  our  religion  is  a religion  of 
redemption  that  I charge  you  to  pray,  and  to 
keep  on  praying  as  you  teach,  that  those  to 
whom  you  communicate  your  zeal  for  teach- 
ing, and  your  knowledge  of  it,  and  your  skill 
in  it,  may  not  fail  also  to  learn  to  pray 
with  their  life-long  teaching  that  God,  through 
them  may  “bring  every  thought”  of  an  innu- 
merable company  “into  captivity  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  Christ,”  which  is  the  grand  and  par- 
ticular objective  of  Christian  education. 

The  Importance  of  Christian 
Education 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 
Rev.  Harold  I.  Donnelly,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Faculty,  Fellow  Alumni,  Students 
and  Friends  of  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary : 

May  I express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
honor  and  privilege  accorded  me  in  being  chos- 
en as  the  first  to  occupy  the  newly  established 
Thomas  W.  Synnott  Chair  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation. Knowing  the  high  standard  of  schol- 
arship maintained  by  this  Seminary  and  the 
fundamental  need  for  the  same  careful  search 
for  truth  in  the  field  of  Christian  education  to- 
day, I assume  the  responsibilities  of  this  Chair 
with  a keen  sense  of  unworthiness,  but  at  the 
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same  time  with  a firm  conviction  of  the  essen- 
tial contribution  which  Christian  education  with 
its  recent  developments  must  make  in  the  ade- 
quate training  of  Christian  ministers.  The 
Christian  Church  has  always  been  a teaching 
church.  In  this  she  has  followed  both  the  ex- 
ample and  the  explicit  command  of  Jesus 
Christ,  her  Great  Founder. 

The  first  leaders  of  the  church  were  trained 
in  the  school  of  Jesus.  As  disciples,  they  heard 
him  teach,  they  observed  his  methods  with 
others,  they  practiced  under  his  supervision, 
and  they  lived  in  close  companionship  with 
him.  When  they  had  passed  their  test  at 
Caesarea  Philippi,1  they  realized  that  their 
Teacher  relied  for  success  in  his  teaching, 
not  on  his  excellent  methods  nor  on  their  in- 
telligence, but  on  the  revealing  power  of  God. 
From  the  example  of  Jesus  they  learned  the 
supreme  value  of  teaching. 

When  the  time  came  for  Jesus  Christ  to 
leave  to  his  disciples  the  task  which  he  himself 
had  begun,  he  described  in  terms  of  teaching 
the  responsibility  which  was  to  be  theirs. 

“All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I have  commanded  you : and, 
lo,  I am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.”2 

This  is  the  Great  Commission  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ!  A teaching  program  which 
will  reach  the  world,  bring  the  nations  into  a 
personal  relationship  with  the  triune  God,  and 
result  in  Christian  living,  all  to  be  accomplished 
under  the  power  of  the  presence  of  Christ. 

Paul  and  The  Early  Church 

The  early  Church  took  seriously  the  respon- 
sibility imposed  by  the  Great  Commission. 
Paul,  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  spoke  of  him- 
self as  “a  preacher,  and  an  apostle,  and  a teach- 
er of  the  Gentiles.”3  A critical  study  of  Paul 
as  a teacher,  based  upon  the  New  Testament 
records,  indicates  that,  judged  by  present  day 
pedagogical  standards,  he  was  “a  world  teacher 
of  first  rank,  an  educator  of  distinction,”  de- 
serving “a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of 
education.”4 

Paul  not  only  considered  teaching  as  an  im- 
portant responsibility  for  himself,  but  he  also 


recognized  it  as  a major  duty  of  the  pastor.  In 
his  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  he  describes  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  leadership  in  the  Church: 

“And  he  [Christ]  gave  some  to  be  apostles; 
and  some,  prophets ; and  some,  evangelists ; 
and  some,  pastors  and  teachers.”5 

The  last  phrase,  pastors  and  teachers,  “must  be 
taken  as  a two-fold  designation  of  the  same  of- 
ficers, who  were  at  once  the  guides  and  in- 
structors of  the  people.”0 

Paul’s  emphasis  upon  the  educational  func- 
tion of  the  church  was  likewise  an  emphasis 
of  the  other  Apostles  and  of  the  Church  Fath- 
ers. These  men  were  foremost  in  all  educa- 
tional matters.  They  caught  the  spirit  of  their 
Master-Teacher,  and  gave  much  of  their  time 
to  teaching.  Their  homilies  resembled  the  pres- 
ent discussion  method  of  teaching  and  they 
were  all  active  leaders  of  classes  and  schools 
for  catechetical  instruction.1  Their  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  education,  which  has  al- 
ways paralleled  the  history  of  religious  edu- 
cation, is  thus  summarized  by  Dr.  Seeley : 
“Men  like  Paul,  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Basil  the 
Great,  and  Augustine  did  much  good,  not  only 
in  building  up  the  church,  but  also  in  promot- 
ing education,  the  chief  handmaid  of  the 
church.  Indeed,  all  educational  progress  dur- 
ing the  early  Christian  centuries  centers  about 
the  names  of  these  men.”3 

Their  interest,  however,  was  in  specifically 
Christian  education.  The  church  school  was 
recognized  as  an  essential  element  in  their  pro- 
gram of  evangelization.  When  Gregory,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  undertook  to 
Christianize  Armenia  he  set  up  a system  of 
compulsory  church  schools  for  the  children  of 
every  city"  There  seem  to  have  been  at  this 
time  similar  public  schools  for  the  training  of 
Christian  and  non-Christian  children  in  Meso- 
potamia, Cappadocia,  Egypt,  and  in  other 
places.10  Joseph  Bingham  in  his  Antiquities 
calls  attention  to  a specific  canon  of  a some- 
what later  date,  “attributed  to  the  sixth  Gen- 
eral Council  of  Constantinople  (A.  D.  680) 
which  promotes  the  setting  up  of  charity 
schools  in  all  country  churches,”11  apparently 
following  the  plan  generally  used  in  the  large 
cathedral  churches.13 

Gradually,  however,  the  church  lost  this  early 
enthusiasm  for  education.  The  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  gave  her  a growing  political  pow- 
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er,  but  faith,  in  its  purity,  began  to  degenerate. 
Ritualism  increased,  and  correspondingly  re- 
ligious instruction  decreased.  “The  ecclesias- 
tical spirit  overcame  the  evangelical  and  the 
church  grew  . . . worldly  and  material  in 

all  her  institutions  and  instrumentalities  . . . 
making  more  of  a splendid  ritual  than  of  a 
pure  faith,  and  magnifying  church  orthodoxy 
above  vital  piety  . . . catechetical  instruc- 

tion, of  course,  declined.”13  Some  historians 
maintain  that  the  loss  of  spiritual  enthusiasm 
was,  in  fact,  not  the  cause  but  the  effect  of  the 
Church’s  neglect  of  her  educational  function.11 

The  Reformation 

Then,  after  the  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  came  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation.  Once 
more  a keen  interest  in  Christian  education  was 
aroused.  Great  and  inspired  preaching  had 
brought  about  the  Reformation,  but  its  wise 
leaders  recognized  the  need  for  educational 
foundations.  Martin  Luther  declared:  “Young 
children  and  scholars  are  the  seed  and  the 
source  of  the  church.  For  the  church’s  sake, 
Christian  schools  must  be  established  and  main- 
tained . . . (for)  God  maintains  the  church 
through  the  schools.”15  He  even  made  teaching 
experience  an  essential  requirement  for  preach- 
ing. He  said,  “I  would  that  nobody  should  be 
chosen  as  a minister  if  he  were  not  before 
this  a schoolmaster,”1"  a statement  which  in- 
dicates the  value  he  placed  upon  his  own  early 
teaching  experience. 

Luther  and  Calvin  were  united  with  the  oth- 
er Reformers  in  their  belief  in  the  need  for  a 
system  of  religious  teaching  to  insure  the  per- 
manence and  growth  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Both  prepared  catechisms  as  teach- 
ing materials  and  encouraged  in  every  way  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  young.  Luth- 
er's great  sermon  “on  the  Duty  of  Sending 
Children  to  School”  is  celebrated  in  educational 
history  as  one  of  the  influences  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  modern  public  school  systems. 

This  same  realization  of  the  importance  of 
the  religious  education  of  children  and  youth  is 
evident  in  the  counter-reformation  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  great  work  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  followers  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  was  the  establishment  of  schools, 
which  surpassed  in  effectiveness  of  method  any 
other  schools  of  that  time.  The  results  of  this 
and  other  experiences  in  religious  education 


were  crystallized  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  That 
Council  issued  a new  catechism  to  meet  the 
catechisms  of  the  Protestant  Reformers,  and 
specifically  charged  all  pastors  with  the  duty 
of  instructing  children  in  the  important  essen- 
tials of  the  Christian  faith.11  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  never  forgotten  that  edict. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Church  of  the  Ref- 
ormation the  teaching  function  did  fall  into 
disuse.  The  early  Reformers  recognized  its  im- 
portance and  made  adequate  provision  for  its 
exercise,  but  a variety  of  causes  contributed  to 
its  decline.  The  two  chief  among  these  were 
the  formal  use  of  the  catechism  as  merely  so 
much  material  to  be  memorized,  and  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  sermon  which  led 
the  pastor  to  neglect  his  teaching  function.18 
Within  Protestant  Christendom  the  teaching 
function  of  the  pastor  became  almost  forgotten. 

The  power  of  the  Reformation  gradually  di- 
minished in  Protestant  churches  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  the  church 
in  a sad  spiritual  plight.  The  French  his- 
torian, De  Pressense,  summarizes  the  situation 
thus:  “Nothing  is  so  sad  as  the  religious  his- 

tory of  the  eighteenth  century.  Piety  languishes ; 
science  there  is  none,  at  least  on  the  side  of  the 
defenders  of  Christianity.  In  England  and 
in  Germany  a parching  wind  blows  over  hearts 
and  minds.  There  is  preached  in  Protestant 
pulpits— in  those  which  are  standing — a religion 
without  grandeur,  without  mysteries ; which 
has  neither  the  boldness  of  philosophy,  nor  that 
of  faith.”19  The  Church  in  America  suffered 
in  like  manner.  The  teaching  function  of  the 
Protestant  Church  had  almost  been  forgot- 
ten.20 

After  a careful  survey  of  the  Church  during 
these  centuries,  Dr.  Trumbull  draws  this  con- 
clusion : “God  has  chosen  to  give  power  to 

His  Church  in  and  through  the  means  and 
measures  of  His  pointing  out.  To  the  school 
idea  He  has  assigned  a foremost  place  in  the 
right  workings  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Whenever  that  idea  is  lost  sight  of,  or  is  ob- 
scured, the  Church  is  a loser  in  its  holding 
power  and  in  its  power  of  progress.  It  is 
only  when  that  idea  is  kept  in  due  prominence 
that  the  Church  has  a possibility  of  filling  its 
place  and  of  doing  its  proper  work.”21 

Present  Emphasis  upon  Christian  Education 

The  Protestant  Church  has  returned  to  an 
interest  in  its  teaching  function,  an  interest 
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which  was  evident  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  major  emphasis,  however, 
has  come  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  In  1903  the  Religious  Education  As- 
sociation was  founded,  a voluntary  organiza- 
tion of  individuals  interested  in  religious  edu- 
cation. Its  purpose,  as  stated  in  its  consti- 
tution, was  “to  promote  religious  and  moral 
education.”22  Then  came  the  Sunday  School 
Council  of  Evangelical  Denominations,  rep- 
resentative of  thirty-nine  denominations,23 
which  after  twelve  years  of  service  merged 
with  the  International  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation in  1922  to  become  the  present  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Religious  Education.24 

Since  1900  has  also  come  the  professional 
training  of  a leadership  for  religious  educa- 
tion. In  1904  the  first  technical  course  in  re- 
ligious education  was  given  by  Professor 
Charles  R.  Henderson  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,25  and  the  first  chair  of  religious  edu- 
cation was  established  in  1906  in  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  same  institution.  Some  concep- 
tion of  the  growth  of  training  opportunities 
may  be  gained  by  comparing  with  this  the  re- 
sults of  a recent  survey  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  theological  seminaries  and  training  schools 
of  thirty-eight  denominations.  These  were 
found  to  be  offering  a total  of  five  hundred 
and  eighty  courses  in  the  field,  or  an  approx- 
imate average  per  institution  of  six  courses.25 

The  Rise  of  the  Church  School 

This  present  interest  of  the  Church  in  Chris- 
tian education  is  due  largely  to  three  imme- 
diate causes.  The  first  of  these  is  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  church  school,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  individuals  and  organizations,  for  the 
most  part  outside  of  the  Church,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children  and  youth.  The  modern  de- 
velopment of  the  church  school  idea  began  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  dark  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Church  had  failed  in  her  teaching 
function.  In  Gloucester,  England,  on  a Sun- 
day in  July,  1780,  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Gloucester  Journal,  Robert  Raikes,  col- 
lected a group  of  children  from  the  streets  in 
a manufacturing  quarter  of  his  city  for  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  reading  and  religion. 
He  described  that  Sunday  school  as  follows : 
“The  children  were  to  come  soon  after  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  stay  till  twelve ; they  were 
then  to  go  home  and  stay  still  one;  and  after 
reading  a lesson  they  were  to  be  conducted  to 


church.  After  church  they  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  repeating  the  catechism  till  half-past 
five,  and  then  to  be  dismissed,  with  an  injunc- 
tion to  go  home  without  making  a noise ; and 
by  no  means  to  play  in  the  street.”22  Four 
women  were  engaged  as  teachers  for  this 
school,  each  at  a salary  of  a shilling  a week. 

This  was  not  the  first  Sunday  school,  nor  did 
it  introduce  any  new  plans  or  methods,  but  it 
did  become  the  starting  point  for  the  modern 
Sunday  school  movement  through  the  pub- 
licity which  it  received  in  the  published  let- 
ters and  articles  of  its  founder  and  other 
friends.  As  its  popularity  increased  and  its 
value  became  evident  the  movement  was  taken 
over  by  the  Church,  largely  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Wesleys.  The  Sunday  school  is 
now  the  basic  organization  in  the  church 
school. 

Approximately  a hundred  years  later  (1881), 
a second  important  movement  arose.  The  early 
part  of  this  century  had  witnessed  in  England 
the  rise  of  various  types  of  young  people's  or- 
ganizations, temperance  societies,  missionary 
bands  and  the  like,  culminating  in  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  founded  by  George 
Williams  in  1844.  The  slogan  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  “Young  men  for  young  men.”  Built 
upon  this  idea  and  adapting  this  slogan,  came  a 
young  people’s  society  in  a Brooklyn  church 
with  the  watch- word  “Young  people  for  young 
people.”  This  organization  marks  the  appro- 
priation of  the  young  people’s  movement  by 
the  church.  Under  the  leadership  of  Francis 
E.  Clark,  this  type  of  organization  developed 
into  the  Young  Peoples  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor.28  Thus  the  young  peoples  society 
became  a second  organization  in  the  church 
school. 

The  third  step  in  the  expansion  of  the  church 
school  came  hard  upon  the  second.  In  1892 
William  Byron  Forbush  founded  the  Knights 
of  King  Arthur,  which  was  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  boys’  and  girls’  organizations  and 
movements  that  now  include  such  well-known 
names  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  Girl 
Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  Friendly  Indians,  Pio- 
neer, Comrades,  and  Tuxis.  This  club  move- 
ment has  also  been  added  to  the  church  school. 
An  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  new  Pres- 
byterian Age  Group  Programs.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
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ica,  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  is  now 
preparing  club  materials  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  program  of  the  church  school. 

Thus  the  rapid  development  of  the  church 
school  to  include  Sunday  school,  societies,  and 
clubs,  together  with  vacation  and  weekday 
schools  which  are  expansions  of  the  Sunday 
school  idea,  has  made  necessary  an  intelligent 
and  trained  leadership  within  the  church.  Grow- 
ing interest  in  Christian  education  is  a nat- 
ural result. 

The  Development  of  General  Education 

A second  major  cause  for  the  present  inter- 
est in  Christian  education  is  the  rapid  devel- 
opment within  the  field  of  general  education. 
This,  too,  has  occurred  largely  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  There  is  to- 
day a greater  demand  for  education  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  Interesting  evidence  of 
this  is  the  growth  of  the  public  high  school. 
In  1890  there  were  enrolled  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  United  States  somewhat  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  pupils.  In  1926  this  num- 
ber had  increased  to  over  three  million  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  or  almost  eleven 
hundred  per  cent.  During  this  same  period 
the  population  of  the  country  had  increased  but 
eighty-six  per  cent.  The  high  school  enroll- 
ment had  grown  more  than  twelve  and  a half 
times  as  rapidly  as  the  population  !20 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  on  the  part 
of  educational  leaders  a growing  interest  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Education  has 
been  undergoing  a general  reconstruction.  Ad- 
ministrative practices  and  teaching  procedures 
alike  are  being  revised  and  remade.  Take,  for 
example,  the  problem  of  curriculum  recon- 
struction. In  1900,  according  to  a recent  sur- 
vey by  Dr.  Bower,  there  appeared  two  articles 
and  two  books  on  the  curriculum.  By  1929 
these  had  been  increased  to  a total  of  393  ar- 
ticles and  183  books  on  this  single  subject.80 
Much  experimentation  is  being  undertaken  and 
the  educational  vocabulary  is  enriched  by  such 
terms  as  individualized  instruction,  child-cen- 
tered education,  the  Dalton  Plan,  the  Winnet- 
ka  Plan,  the  platoon  system,  life-situations, 
pupil-participation,  experience-centered,  activ- 
ity schools,  progressive  education,  and  last  but 
not  least,  creative  teaching. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  trace  the  causes  un- 
derlying this  interest  in  education.  One  sig- 
nificant element  has  been  the  putting  into  edu- 


cational practice  of  certain  principles  which 
have  been  recognized  in  educational  theory 
since  the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.31  These 
principles  center  in  the  pupil  on  the  one  side 
and  in  the  objectives  and  methods  of  education 
on  the  other.  Dr.  Squires  summarizes  the 
situation  thus : “In  public  education  we  are 

moving  on  toward  a system  which  will  make 
provision  for  the  efficient  and  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  personality  of  the  pu- 
pil. The  intellectual,  physical,  social,  and  mor- 
al needs  of  the  pupil  are  all  being  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  public-school  curriculum 
builder.  The  public  schools  have  taken  as 
their  goal  and  development  of  as  well-ruund- 
ed  and  perfect  a personality  as  each  individual 
pupil  is  capable  of  attaining.’’32 

This  change  of  objective  from  the  mere 
transmission  of  knowledge  to  the  development 
of  a complete  and  integrated  personality  is  ac- 
companied by  a change  in  the  method  of  educa- 
tion. Method  now  centers  in  the  pupil,  his 
needs,  his  interests,  and  his  capabilities,  and  in 
the  processes  by  which  these  may  all  con- 
tribute to  the  enlarged  objective  of  educa- 
tion. 

This  wide-spread  interest  in  making  general 
education  more  effective  has  inevitably  been  an 
incentive  to  increased  interest  in  the  more  spe- 
cific field  of  Christian  education. 

Increasing  Responsibility  of  the  Church 

A third  factor  contributing  to  the  present 
interest  in  Christian  education  is  the  increasing 
realization  by  the  Church  of  her  responsibility 
for  the  teaching  of  religion.  In  the  early  days 
of  our  nation’s  history  the  Church  had  a great 
ally  in  the  school,  where  the  instruction  was 
dominantly  religious.  “The  New  England 
Primer,”  the  most  used  elementary  text-book  of 
Colonial  education,  gave  approximately  seven- 
ty-five per  cent  of  its  space  to  a definitely 
religious  material.33  After  the  Primer,  the 
chief  reading  books  of  the  schools  were  the 
Psalter,  the  Testament,  the  whole  Bible,  and 
the  catechism.  With  the  exception  of  Benja- 
min Franklin’s  Academy  in  Philadelphia — nov? 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania — the  Colonial 
colleges  were  all  established  with  an  avowedly 
religious  purpose.  Take,  for  example,  the  pur- 
pose of  King’s  College  in  New  York  City,  the 
present  Columbia  University.  It  declared,  “the 
chief  thing  that  is  arrived  at  in  this  College  is, 
to  teach  and  engage  the  children  to  know  God 
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in  Jesus  Christ,  to  love  and  serve  Him  in  all 
Sobriety,  Godliness,  and  Richness  of  life,  with 
a Pure  Heart  and  a Willing  Mind,  and  to  train 
them  up  in  all  Virtuous  Habits,  and  all  such 
useful  Knowledge  as  may  render  them  credit- 
able to  their  Families  and  Friends,  Ornaments 
to  their  country,  and  useful  to  the  Public  Weal 
in  their  Generation.”34  This  may  fairly  be  said 
to  summarize  the  purpose  of  most  of  the  edu- 
cation in  the  Colonial  period. 

Gradually,  however,  as  the  public  school  sys- 
tem has  developed,  there  has  come  a change 
from  the  religious  purpose  to  aims  that  are 
social,  civic,  and  industrial.  The  principle  of 
the  separateness  of  Church  and  State  has  be- 
come effective.  Religious  teaching  and  re- 
ligious worship  have  been  almost  completely 
eliminated  from  the  public  school.  This  sit- 
uation has  laid  upon  the  Church  an  increased 
responsibility  for  teaching  religion,  a respon- 
sibility which  is  becoming  more  and  more  ur- 
gent. 

It  is  urgent  that  the  Christian  Church  assume 
in  full  its  responsibility  for  teaching  religion 
for  the  sake  of  the  life  of  the  nation  itself.  A 
committee  of  thirty  religious  leaders,  appointed 
in  1918  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
studied  the  educational  task  of  the  Church  over 
a period  of  five  years  and  presented  a signifi- 
cant report.  They  point  out  clearly  the  danger 
in  the  present  situation.  “Any  successful  func- 
tioning of  a democratic  society  requires  on  the 
part  of  the  rank  and  file  not  only  the  capacity 
but  also  the  disposition  to  act  for  the  common 
good.  Qualifications  for  good  citizenship  must 
include  intelligence  and  character.  The  devel- 
opment of  right  motives  is  an  irreducible  ele- 
ment in  any  complete  education,  and  for  the 
development  of  motives  we  must  look  to  re- 
ligion, the  most  powerful  moral  dynamic  in  the 
world.  Without  it  we  cannot  hope  to  under- 
gird modern  life  with  the  most  compelling 
ideals  and  motives.”35 

Since  the  issuance  of  this  report,  leaders 
within  the  public  school  field  have  recognized 
the  same  fundamental  need  for  character  de- 
velopment. Character  has  taken  its  place  as 
one  of  the  most  important  objectives  in  many 
school  systems.  This  is  due  to  the  present  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  education.  Dr.  Kil- 
patrick, who  is  a recognized  leader  in  progres- 
sive education,  said  recently,  “Education  exists 
to  make  life  better  than  otherwise  it  would  be, 
and  it  must  begin  with  the  world — the  social 


life  about  us — and  with  men  as  they  now  are, 
and  seek  to  make  these  better.”39  It  is  inevit- 
able, then,  that  education  should  aim  to  develop 
character. 

The  importance  of  religion  as  fundamental  to 
character  is  evident  to  public  school  leaders. 
Some  would  put  into  the  schools  a kind  of 
generalized  religion  that  would  bring  the  pu- 
pil into  relationship  with  some  Law  of  Love 
or  Infinite  Being.37  Others  would  recognize  re- 
ligion in  its  present  sense  as  archaic  and  seek  to 
build  up  a substitute  better  suited  to  the  mod- 
ern age.38 

The  present  realization  of  need  on  the  part 
of  educational  leaders  for  the  fundamental  con- 
trols of  character  offers  a challenge  to  the 
Church  to  recognize  and  assume  in  full  her  re- 
sponsibility for  teaching  the  Christian  religion. 

But  the  Church,  in  view  of  the  very  purpose 
for  which  she  exists,  needs  to  be  vitally  in- 
terested in  Christian  education.  She  has,  as 
yet,  failed  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  her  Great 
Commission.  This  failure  is  evident  even  in 
“Christian  America.”  Approximately  87%  of 
the  Church  membership  in  this  country  comes 
up  through  the  Sunday  school.  The  Sun- 
day school  is  therefore  the  great  evangelizing 
agency  of  the  Church.  This  becomes  signifi- 
cant when  the  present  Sunday  school  enroll- 
ment is  considered  in  relation  to  the  population. 
57%  of  the  children  and  66.4%  of  the  young 
people  of  the  United  States  are  not  in  any  Sun- 
day school  (all  denominations  considered  in- 
cluding Jewish  and  Catholic  bodies).  More- 
over, the  Sunday  school  has  not  been  holding 
its  own  in  the  number  of  members  enrolled. 
While  the  population  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased 14.9%  during  the  ten  year  period 
1910  to  1920,  the  enrollment  in  the  Sun- 
day school,  during  the  ten  year  period  1916 
to  1926,  increased  only  5-5%.zo  With  the  Sun- 
day school  enrollment  including  less  than  half 
of  the  children  and  less  than  one-third  of  the 
young  people  of  the  nation  and  with  that  en- 
rollment decreasing  in  ratio  to  the  increasing 
population  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  Chris- 
tian Church  to  assume  in  full  her  responsibil- 
ity for  teaching  the  Christian  religion  to  the 
children  and  youth  of  our  land. 

The  Importance  of  Competent  Leadership 

That  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  primarily  the  function  of  the  local  church  is 
in  accord  with  the  explicit  command  of  Jesus 
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Christ,  and  with  the  practice  of  the  early 
church.  That  is  a function  which  cannot  be 
disregarded  without  great  loss,  has  been  evi- 
dent throughout  the  history  of  the  Church. 

The  present  interest  in  Christian  education, 
then,  is  more  than  a mere  passing  fancy.  It 
represents  the  return  to  a primary  function  of 
the  pastor  and  the  church,  to  meet  the  insistent 
demands  of  the  modern  situation.  To  assume 
in  full  her  teaching  responsibility,  the  Church 
must  provide  a leadership  competent  for  the 
present  situation. 

Modern  religious  education  is,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, a new  field  of  endeavor.  It  is  still  largely 
in  the  pioneer  stage.  The  Church  needs  an  ed- 
ucational leadership  with  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion, able  and  ready  to  put  to  a careful  test 
methods  and  materials  alike,  and  to  select  and 
perfect  the  best. 

As  Dr.  Robinson  has  clearly  pointed  out, 
“There  is  great  peril  in  some  quarters  of  the 
field  of  Christian  education  that  the  distinctive 
character  of  Christianity  as  a religion  of  re- 
demption should  either  be  neglected  or  mini- 
mized in  the  new  enthusiasm  for  the  improve- 
ment of  teaching  procedures.”40 

The  proper  emphasis  upon  the  method  and 
the  nature  of  the  content  of  Christian  educa- 
tion rests  upon  fundamental  principles  that  de- 
mand scholarly  statement  and  interpretation. 
Indeed,  Christian  education  has  become  the 
battle-ground  of  conflicting  philosophies  and 
theologies.  Here  the  battle  between  material- 
ism and  Christianity  has  left  the  realm  of 
theory  and  is  being  waged  in  the  realm  of  ac- 
tual living,  with  the  destiny  of  boys  and  girls 
depending  upon  the  outcome. 

Such  is  the  difficult  situation  which  the 
Church  is  now  facing — a situation  of  conflict 
but  also  a situation  of  opportunity.  It  must  be 
met  in  each  local  parish. 

The  pastor,  then,  is  responsible.  Never  has 
he  been  so  much  in  need  of  special  training  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  he  is  today.  That  training  will 
be  essential  not  only  for  his  leadership  of  the 
church  school,  but  for  his  preaching  and  pas- 
toral work  as  well.  Increasing  provision  for 
such  fundamental  study  and  training  is  being 
generally  made  in  the  curricula  of  theological 
seminaries. 

The  Plan  of  this  Seminary  explicitly  sum- 
marizes its  purpose.  “It  is,  finally,  to  en- 


deavor to  raise  up  a succession  of  men,  at  once 
qualified  for  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  gospel  ministry;  who,  with  vari- 
ous endowments,  suiting  them  to  different  sta- 
tions in  the  Church  of  Christ,  may  all  possess 
a portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  propa- 
gatores  of  the  gospel ; prepared  to  make  every 
sacrifice,  to  endure  every  hardship,  and  to  ren- 
der every  service  which  the  promotion  of  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  may  require.”41 

This  summary  of  purpose  defines  for  today 
the  fundamental  need  of  the  Church  just  as  ac- 
curately as  it  did  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago.  There  is  the  same  great  need  for  “the 
promotion  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion” — a 
need  that  is  being  more  and  more  realized  by 
educational,  political,  and  economic  leaders  as 
well  as  by  ministers  and  leaders  of  the  Church. 
To  help  in  meeting  this  need  God  is  giving  the 
Church  a clearer  conception  of  the  processes  of 
Christian  education.  Men  “qualified  for  and 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry”  will  be  Christian  educators,  not  lost 
in  a maze  of  educational  method,  but  under- 
standing its  essential  contribution  to  their  work 
as  “pastor-teachers;”  not  relying  only  upon 
their  own  skill  in  the  use  of  teaching  pro- 
cedures, but  trusting,  as  did  their  Master,  in 
the  revealing  power  of  God ; not  content  with 
the  formal  acceptance  and  use  of  specialized 
teaching  skills,  but  seeking  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  every  possible  way  to 
bring  those  whom  they  shepherd  to  appreciate, 
to  experience,  to  learn  the  truth  of  God  as  re- 
vealed in  Christ  Jesus. 

May  the  newly  established  Chair  of  Chris- 
tian Education  adequately  contribute,  under 
God,  to  this  great  purpose ! 

NOTES 

’Matt.  16:13-17. 

’Matt.  28:18-20. 

TI  Tim.  1 : 1 1 ; also  Acts  15:35;  I Cor. 

4:17-  . 
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6Hodge,  Charles,  A Commentary  on  the  Epis- 
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New  York.  Page  227. 

’Trumbull,  H.  C.,  Yale  Lectures  on  the  Sun- 
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young  princes.  Serafin,  Kevork  A.,  History 
of  Education  in  Armenia.  Printed  for  the 
author  by  the  La  Verne  Leader,  La  Verne, 
Calif.  1930.  Pp.  29-37. 
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French  Revolution,  Tr.  by  John  Stroyan, 
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P-  334- 

““The  Teaching  Work  of  the  Church,  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  the  War  and  the 
Religious  Outlook,  Association  Press,  New 
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“Organized  Sunday  School  Work  in  North 
America,  Official  Report  of  the  Sixteenth  In- 
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“Smith,  G.  B.,  Religious  Thought  in  the  Last 
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“"Nolde,  O.  F.,  The  Department  of  Christian 
Education  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Univ. 
of  Penn.,  Philadelphia,  1929. 

“From  a letter  by  Robert  Raikes  under  date 
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Sunday  Schools  Recommended,  a Sermon  by 
William  Turner,  Jr.,  preached  before  the  As- 
sociated Dissenting  Ministers  in  the  Northern 
Countries,  at  their  annual  meeting,  at  Mor- 
peth, June  13,  1786,  and  published  at  their  re- 
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cerning the  formation,  conduct  and  expense  of 
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Education,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  4,  April,  1931.  P. 
287. 

“’Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, Washington,  D.  C.,  1928.  P.  54. 

““See  Squires,  W.  A.,  Educational  Movements 
of  Today,  pp.  18-23. 

““These  figures  are  based  upon  the  report  of 
Dr.  Paul  H.  Vieth  to  the  Quadrennial  Con- 
vention of  the  International  Council  of  Re- 
ligious Education,  Toronto,  Canada,  1930.  See 
Report,  pp.  90-92. 

"Robinson,  H.  M.,  Religious  Education  or 
Christian  Education?  The  Evangelical  Stu- 
dent, Vol.  V,  No.  2,  Jan.,  1931.  P.  2. 

"Charter  and  Plan  of  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
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The  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 
Session 

The  Seminary  began  another  year  of  its  cor- 
porate life  on  September  the  twenty-second, 
with  the  matriculation  of  new  students,  whose 
names  are  given  on  another  page  of  the  Bul- 
letin. The  enrollment  has  increased  from  one 
hundred  and  ninety  last  year  to  two  hundred 
and  six  this  year.  This  increase  represents 
an  enlargement  of  the  Junior  Class  from  fifty 
last  year  to  sixty-three  this  year;  the  Middle 
Class  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-two;  and  the 
Senior  Class  from  thirty-seven  to  forty-four. 
The  number  of  Fellows  and  Graduate  Students 
is  eight  less  than  last  year. 
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The  opening  exercises  were  held  the  next 
day  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Seminary.  The  fea- 
ture of  the  occasion  was  the  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress of  the  Rev.  John  E.  Kuizenga,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Christian  Ethics. 
Dr.  Kuizenga  had  been  formally  inaugurated 
on  February  the  third,  but  on  account  of  ill- 
ness at  that  time  the  delivering  of  his  address 
was  postponed  until  this  occasion.  This  In- 
augural Address  constitutes  the  opening  article 
of  this  issue  of  The  Seminary  Bulletin. 

In  connection  with  the  opening  of  this  ses- 
sion it  may  be  noted  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
Seminary  have  lengthened  the  Seminary  year 
by  two  weeks,  so  that  this  year  and  hereafter 
the  session  begins  a week  earlier  and  continues 
a week  later  than  in  recent  years.  According 
to  the  current  plan,  “The  Seminary  Commence- 
ment is  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  third  Thurs- 
day in  May  and  the  opening  of  the  Seminary 
thirty-four  weeks  in  advance  of  said  Tues- 
day.” 

New  Students 

'The  1931-32  catalogue  when  issued  will  give 
a complete  list  of  all  the  students  in  the  Sem- 
inary. The  following  are  students  given  wel- 
come this  year  whose  names  were  not  in  the 
last  annual  catalogue : 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Alexander  Archibald  Acton,  St.  Clair,  Mich., 

A.  B.,  Queen’s  University  (Canada),  1912; 

B.  D.,  Queen’s  Theological  College,  1916. 

Lester  Bossard,  Clover  Hill,  N.  J.,  A.  B., 

Rutgers  University,  1928;  B.  D.,  New  Bruns- 
wick Seminary,  1931. 

William  Moore  Boyce,  Doraville,  Ga.,  A.  B., 
Erskine  College,  1923 ; B.  D.,  Erskine  Sem- 
inary, 1927. 

Hsueh  Kung  Chang,  Tenghsien,  China,  Shan- 
tung Christian  University,  1916;  North  China 
Seminary,  1925. 

Ernest  Newell  Chapman,  Isada,  Japan,  A. 
B.,  University  of  California,  1911;  San  Fran- 
cisco Seminary,  1915. 

Samuel  Hak  Cho,  Pyengyang,  Korea,  A.  B., 
Macalester  College,  1931 ; Union  Seminary, 
Pyengyang,  1930. 

William  Monroe  Clark,  Seoul,  Korea,  A.  B., 
Southwetern  University,  1900;  A.  M.,  Prince- 
ton University,  1906;  B.  D.,  Princeton  Sem- 
inary, 1907. 


Edward  George  Conrad,  Baltimore,  Md.,  A. 
B.,  Maryville  College,  1928;  B.  D.,  Presbyte- 
rian Seminary  of  Chicago,  1931. 

Alexander  Czegledy,  Czegled,  Hungary ; 
Benedictine  Gymnasium,  Gyor,  1927;  B.  D. 
Central  Seminary  (Ohio),  1931. 

Hans  Decke-Cornill,  Berlin,  Germany,  Gym- 
nasium, Berlin,  1927,  University  of  Berlin, 
1930. 

John  Henry  DeGroot,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  A.  B., 
Calvin  College,  1926 ; A.  M.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1927;  Th.B.,  Theological  School  of 
the  Christian  Reformed  Church,  1930. 

Peter  Albert  Dejong,  Pella,  Iowa,  A.  B., 
Central  University  of  Iowa,  1928;  Th.B.,  West- 
ern Seminary  (Michigan),  1931;  Th.M.,  1931. 

Karl  Sigmund  Felder,  Chicago,  111.,  A.  B., 
University  of  Dubuque,  1925 ; B.  D.,  Presby- 
terian Seminary  of  Chicago,  1931. 

Casper  Theodore  Fjelstul,  Ridgeway,  Iowa, 
A.  B.,  Luther  College  (Iowa),  1928;  C.  T., 
Luther  Seminary,  1931. 

Theodore  Paul  Fricke,  Detroit,  Mich.,  A.  B„ 
Capital  University,  1926;  B.  D.,  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Seminary,  1929. 

Albert  Gaillard,  Montpellier,  France,  A.  B., 
Montpellier  College,  1926;  Th.B.,  Montpellier 
Seminary,  1931. 

Daniel  Hamill,  West  Finley,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Waynesburg  College,  1919;  Western  Seminary, 
1922. 

John  Kistler  Highberger,  Greensburg,  Pa., 

A.  B.,  Washinghton  and  Jefferson  College, 
1927;  Th.B.,  Princeton  Seminary,  1930. 

Samuel  Allen  Jackson,  New  Hope,  Pa.,  Drex- 
el  Institute,  Reformed  Episcopal  Seminary, 
1931- 

Erling  Ralph  Jacobson,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  A. 

B. ,  St.  Olaf  College,  1923 ; C.  T.,  Luther  Sem- 
inary, 1928. 

Stephen  Odishoo  Khoobyar,  Tabriz,  Persia, 
Urumia  College,  1912;  Urumia  Seminary,  1917. 

In  Chyoon  Kim,  Pyengyang,  Korea,  Union 
Christian  College  (Pyengyang),  1911;  Union 
Seminary  (Pyengyang),  1925;  B.  D.,  Presby- 
terian Seminary  of  Chicago,  1931. 

Robert  Clyde  Smith,  Wildwood,  N.  J.,  A.  B., 
Temple  University,  1924;  B.  D.,  Reformed 
Episcopal  Seminary,  1928. 

Edgar  Elwood  Spatz,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  A. 
B.,  Otterbein  College,  1914;  B.  D.,  Bonebrake 
Seminary,  1917. 

Preston  Franklin  Strauss,  Harlingen,  N.  J., 
A.  B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1909;  A. 
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M.,  Columbia  University,  1915 ; Union  Sem- 
inary (N.  Y.),  1915. 

Garrett  Simon  Tamminga,  Golden,  Colo.,  A. 
B.,  University  of  Denver,  1923 ; Th.B.,  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  1926. 

Edward  VanFarowe,  Prinsburg,  Minn.,  A. 
B.,  Calvin  College,  1920;  The  Theological 
School  of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church,  1922. 

SENIORS 

Vincent  Brushwyler,  Newark,  N.  J.,  A.  B., 
Wheaton  College,  1929. 

Robert  Fitch  Fillmore,  Mooers,  N.  Y.,  A.  B., 
Asbury  College,  1929. 

Roswell  Park  Johnson,  Lincoln  University, 
Pa.,  A.  B.  Princeton  University,  1928. 

Richard  George  Shockey,  Apollo,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Grove  City  College,  1928. 

MIDDLERS 

Allen  DeGray  Clark,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  A. 
B.,  Macalester  College,  1930. 

Robert  Eric  Camac  Calhoun,  Maud 
Scotland,  A.  B.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1931. 

Alexander  Cromie,  Ballymoney,  Ireland,  A. 
B.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1931. 

Andrew  William  Ernest  Forbes,  Londonder- 
ry, Ireland,  A.  B.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
I93i. 

John  Telford  Galloway,  Akron,  Ohio,  A.  B., 
Muskingum  College,  1930. 

Leonard  Samuel  Hogenboom,  Clymer,  N.  Y., 

A.  B.,  Hope  College,  1930. 

John  George  Leitch,  Castlederg,  Ireland,  A. 

B. ,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1931. 

William  James  Lyons,  Ballyhanedin,  Ire- 
land, Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Peter  Chan  Kyu  Moon,  Ham  Kung,  Korea, 
Union  Christian  College,  Pyengyang,  1920. 

Peter  Holman  Monsma,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
A.  B.,  Calvin  College,  1928;  A.  M.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1929. 

Howard  Nelson  Orcutt,  Foley,  Minn.,  A.  B., 
University  of  Dubuque,  1930. 

William  Arthur  Malcolm  Parke,  Aughna- 
cloy,  Ireland,  A.  B.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
1931- 

JUNIORS 

Arthur  Merrihew  Adams,  Sharon  Hill,  Pa., 
A.  B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1931. 

James  Aiken,  Jr.,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  A.  B., 
Trinity  University  (Texas),  1931. 


Charles  Benjamin  Almond,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Randolph-Macon  College. 

Charles  William  Bates,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  A. 
B.,  Alma  College,  1931. 

Willis  Alden  Baxter,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
B.  S.,  Coe  College,  1929. 

Clem  Edward  Bininger,  Jr.,  Frankfort,  Ky., 

A.  B.,  Centre  College,  1931. 

John  Eugene  Bouquet,  Parkville,  Mo.,  A.  B., 
Park  College,  1931. 

John  Bruere,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  A.  B.,  Prince- 
ton University,  1925;  A.  M.,  1926. 

Henry  Hale  Bucher,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  A.  B., 
Westminster  College  (Pa.),  1928. 

Thomas  Glenn  Cannen,  Baltimore,  Md.,  A. 

B. ,  Lafayette  College,  1931. 

Thomas  Clarence  Cannon,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
A.  B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1931. 

Oliver  Winfield  Chapin,  Jr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
A.  B.,  Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina, 
1931- 

Frederick  Edward  Christian,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1929. 

Ardel  Watson  Christie,  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
A.  B.,  Fairmont  State  College,  1931. 

Charles  Oliver  Churchill,  Oswego,  111.,  B.  S., 
Wheaton  College,  1930. 

Philip  Breckenridge  Cooley,  Montrose,  Pa., 
A.  B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1929. 

George  Edwin  Covington,  Toledo,  Ohio,  A. 
B„  Talladega  College,  1929. 

Paul  Laurance  Crooks,  Khedive,  Pa., 
Waynesburg  College. 

Albert  Henry  Cropp,  Mingo  Junction,  Ohio, 
A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1927. 

Thomas  Adolphus  Davis,  Centralia,  111.,  Wa- 
bash College. 

Johannes  Groenewald  de  Kock,  Bloemfon- 
tein, South  Africa,  A.  B.,  University  of  South 
Africa,  1929. 

Cecil  Henry  DeKraker,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
A.  B.,  Western  State  Teachers  College  (Mich.), 
1931- 

Paul  Cook  Dickenson,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa., 

A.  B.,  Maryville  College,  1930. 

George  Barnes  Edgar,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A. 

B. ,  Haverford  College,  1931. 

Nabih  Amin  Faris,  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  A. 
B.,  American  University,  Beirut,  1928. 

Ivan  Clyde  Fetterman,  Glen  Campbell,  Pa., 
B.  S.,  Juniata  College,  1931. 

John  DeBey  Flikkema,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
A.  B.,  Hope  College,  1931. 
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Willard  Griffin  Foote,  Lorain,  Ohio,  A.  B., 
Wheaton  College,  1931. 

William  J.  Frazer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Temple  University,  1931. 

Rodney  Gibson,  Jr.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  A. 
B.,  Hamilton  College,  1931. 

James  Lewis  Grazier,  Tyrone,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Muskingum  College,  1931. 

William  Donald  Harris,  San  German,  Porto 
Rico,  A.  B.,  Trinity  University,  Texas,  1931. 

Theodore  Henry  Hinn,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  B., 
Wheaton  Colege,  1931. 

Wayne  Wesley  Hoxsie,  Clinton,  Iowa.,  A.  B., 
University  of  Dubuque,  1930. 

Gerald  Garrett  John  Huenink,  Little  Falls, 
N.  J.,  A.  B.,  Hope  College,  1931. 

John  Bunyan  Hunley,  Jr.,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  A.  B.,  Whitman  College,  1930. 

Henry  Lacy  Hunt,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  N.  C., 
Davidson  College. 

Victor  Elmer  Jacobson,  Aitkin,  Minn.,  A.  B., 
Macalester  College,  1923. 

Duncan  Macfarlan  Kennedy,  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  National  Bible  Institute. 

Frederick  George  Klerekoper,  Passaic,  N.  J., 
A.  B.,  Alma  College,  1931. 

George  Leisenring  Kress,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Dickinson  College. 

William  Sanford  LaSor,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

A.  B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1931. 

Gordon  Alexander  Maclnnis,  Plainfield,  N. 

J.,  New  York  University. 

Irvin  Newman  Morris,  Baltimore,  Md.,  A. 

B. ,  Wheaton  College,  1931. 

John  Westcott  Myrose,  Pleasantville,  N.  J., 

A.  B.,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1931. 
Reuben  Field  Pieters,  Seoul,  Korea,  A.  B., 

Princeton  University,  1930. 

Daniel  Kring  Poling,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  A. 

B. ,  College  of  Wooster,  1931. 

William  Laurens  Pressly,  Chester,  S.  C.,  A. 
B.,  Princetotn  University,  1931. 

Lynn  Boyd  Rankin,  White  Pine,  Tenn.,  A. 
B.,  Maryville  College,  1931. 

Edward  Augustus  Schmertz,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  B.  S.,  Gettysburg  College,  1928. 

Robert  Markwick  Skinner,  Gouverneur,  N. 
Y.,  A.  B.,  Princeton  University,  1925. 

Donald  Hucknall  Spencer,  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  A. 
B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1931. 

Frank  Svoboda,  Brno,  Czechoslovakia,  A.  B., 
University  of  Dubuque,  1931. 

Samuel  John  Thackaberry,  Jr.,  Ridgefield 


Park,  N.  J.,  M.  E.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1929. 

Edward  Tirrell  Tuten,  II,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 

A.  B.,  Lafayette  College,  1931. 

Gilbert  Ferdinand  Van  Bever,  Providence,  R. 

1.,  Wheaton  College. 

Edwin  Baker  VanCise,  Summit,  N.  J.,  A.  B., 
Colgate  University,  1929. 

John  Conrad  Waalkes,  Bristow,  Iowa,  A.  B., 
University  of  Dubuque,  1931. 

John  Angus  Walker,  Beaverdale,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Geneva  College,  1930. 

Ralph  Kline  Wheeler,  Redondo  Beach, 
Calif.,  A.  B.,  California  Christian  College, 

1928. 

John  Wesley  Mayhew  Whiting,  West  Tis- 
bury,  Mass.,  Ph.B.,  Yale  University,  1931. 
Thomas  Patton  Wilkes,  Brackney,  Pa.,  B. 

5.,  Lafayette  College,  1931. 

Ivan  Yausun  Wong,  Hong  Kong,  China,  A. 

B. ,  Tarkio  College,  1931. 

PARTIAL  STUDENTS 

Ernest  Herman  Moser,  Corvallis,  Oregon, 
B.  S.,  Oregon  State  College,  1927. 

Ruth  Bunch  Webster,  Ada,  Okla.,  A.  B., 
Southeastern  State  Teachers  College  (Okla.), 

1929. 

The  Enrollment 

The  enrollment  of  students  for  the  current 
year  is  as  follows : 


Fellows  6 

Graduate  Students  38 

Seniors  44 

Middlers 52 

Juniors  63 

Partials 3 

Total  206 


New  Trustees 

Two  vacancies  existed  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  through  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Wallace  Radcliffe,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  the  Rev.  George  Alexander, 
D.  D.,  of  New  York  City.  At  its  October 
meeting  the  Board  of  Trustees  filled  these 
places  by  electing  to  its  number  the  Rev.  Al- 
bert Joseph  McCartney,  D.  D.,  ’03,  pastor  of 
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the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  the  Rev.  Walter  L.  Whallon,  D.  D., 
’03,  pastor  of  the  Roseville  Avenue  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Missionaries  in  Residence 

Payne  Hall,  the  missionary  apartment  house, 
has  for  its  occupants  this  year  the  following 
missionaries  and  their  families : 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  Bryan  of  India. 

The  Rev.  E.  N.  Chapman  of  Japan. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Clark,  D.  D.,  of  Korea. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Cook  of  China. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Erdman  of  Syria. 

The  Rev.  R.  E.  Jenness  of  China. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  McNeil  of  Africa. 

The  Rev.  M.  E.  Moss  of  Persia  (from  Jan- 
uary to  June). 

The  Rev.  A.  K.  Reischauer,  D.  D.,  of  Ja- 
pan (until  December  31). 

The  Rev.  Stacy  L.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  of  Ko- 
rea. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Thomson  of  China. 

The  Rev.  Horace  K.  Wright  of  India. 

The  Rev.  W.  N.  Wysham  of  Persia. 

The  Seminary  welcomes  the  company  of  mis- 
sionaries who  occupy  Payne  Hall  year  by  year, 
not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  because  they 
add  much  to  the  Seminary  life  and  are  most 
useful  in  helping  students  to  know  the  facts 
and  the  call  of  the  mission  fields. 

The  Stone  Lectures 

The  Faculty  has  extended  invitation  to  the 
Rev.  George  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, to  deliver  the  course  of  Lectures  on  the 
L.  P.  Stone  Foundation  for  this  session  of 
193I-32-  Dr.  Johnson  is  by  birth  a Scotchman. 
He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  University 
in  1893  and  from  Princeton  Seminary  in  1896, 
and  for  six  years  thereafter  was  a mission- 
ary under  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  Mexico. 
Returning  to  this  country  he  became  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania, 
and  has  continued  in  this  position,  in  later 
years  being  also  Dean  of  the  Seminary.  Dr. 
Johnson  rendered  a great  service  to  Princeton 
Seminary  as  lecturer  in  Apologetics,  carrying 
on  the  instruction  in  this  subject  for  a term  of 


years  following  the  death  of  Professor  Wil- 
liam Brenton  Greene. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  lectures  is 
“Evangelical  Calvinism  and  Modern  Prob- 
lems,” with  the  sub-titles  for  the  successive 
lectures:  (1)  “The  Problem  of  Religious  Ob- 

ject;” (2)  “The  Problem  of  Interpretation;” 
(3)  “The  Problem  of  Preaching;”  (4)  “The 
Problem  of  Worship;”  (5)  “The  Problem  of 
Conduct.”  The  time  of  the  lectures  has  been 
fixed  for  Monday  to  Friday,  Nov.  30-Dec.  4, 
5 p.  m.  Dr.  Johnson  will  be  the  Seminary 
preacher  on  Sunday,  November  29th. 

The  Mission  Lectures 

The  lecturer  on  the  Foundation  known  as 
the  Students  Lectures  on  Foreign  Missions  this 
year  will  be  the  Rev.  John  A.  Mackay,  Litt.D. 
Like  the  Stone  Lecturer,  Dr.  Mackay  is  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  coming  from  Scotland  to 
Princeton  Seminary  for  his  theological  course. 
He  was  graduated  in  1915,  and  as  Fellow  in 
Systematic  Theology  studied  in  the  University 
of  Madrid  in  preparation  for  missionary  work 
in  South  America.  He  chose  Chile  as  his  field 
of  labor  and  had  the  unusual  distinction  of  be- 
ing invited  to  become  a lecturer  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chile  and  his  career  developed  into 
special  work  for  students  and  young  people 
throughout  South  America.  He  has  become 
an  outstanding  figure  in  the  missionary  and 
intellectual  life  of  South  America. 

The  date  of  the  lectures  has  been  fixed 
for  Monday  to  Friday,  January  25-29,  with  a 
sermon  by  Dr.  Mackay  in  the  Seminary 
Chapel  on  the  Sunday  preceding.  The  sub- 
ject of  Dr.  Mackay’s  course  of  lectures  will 
be  “The  Other  Spanish  Christ:  a Study 
in  the  Spiritual  History  of  Spain  and 
South  America.”  The  sub-title  of  the  lectures 
will  be:  (1)  The  Iberian  Soul,  (2)  The  Mis- 

sionary Epic  of  Spanish  Catholicism,  (3)  The 
Other  Spanish  Christ : the  rebirth  of  a lost  Re- 
ligious Tradition,  (4)  South  America’s  Quest 
of  a New  Faith,  (5)  Protestant  Christianity 
and  the  Contemporary  Situation. 


CLELAND  WALTER  STODDART 

The  Seminary  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of 
its  under-graduates  by  death  this  past  sum- 
mer. Mr.  Cleland  Walter  Stoddart,  after 
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having  finished  the  course  with  high  hon- 
ors at  Lafayette  College  in  1929,  entered 
Princeton  Seminary  in  September  of  that 
year  and  had  completed  two  years  of  the 
Seminary  course.  He  was  engaged  in  country 
church  work  for  the  summer  not  far  from  his 
father’s  home  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  died  on 
August  the  16th  after  a very  brief  illness  of 
blood-poisoning. 

.'The  Faculty  and  students  of  the  Seminary 
held  a memorial  service  for  him  in  Miller 
Chapel  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  the 
29th.  The  tributes  to  him  by  members  of  the 
Faculty  and  student  body  bore  witness  to  his 
brilliant  and  inquiring  mind,  to  his  spiritual 
ambition  and  attainment  and  to  his  rare  gift 
for  sympathetic  and  helpful  friendship,  espe- 
cially with  the  students  in  the  Seminary  from 
distant  lands. 

The  Alumni  Conference 

The  success  of  the  Conference  of  Alumni 
held  in  September,  1930,  prompted  the  holding 
of  a second  Conference  on  September  17th  and 
18th  of  this  year.  The  Council  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  especially  through  the  active  and 
efficient  leadership  of  its  Chairman,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  B.  McCrone,  D.  D.,  made  careful  prep- 
arations for  the  meetings.  The  attendance  was 
considerably  increased  over  that  of  last  year, 
some  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  being  pres- 
ent. The  theme  of  the  Conference  was  “Evan- 
gelism” in  the  broad  sense  of  that  word,  having 
to  do  especially  with  the  present-day  problem 
of  the  church  overcoming  the  indifference  to 
religion  and  of  gathering  into  the  church  such 
as  should  be  saved.  The  Rev.  Charles  L. 
Goodell,  D.  D.,  who  had  been  peculiarly  suc- 
cessful in  such  evangelism  during  his  long  pas- 
torate in  New  York  and  who  has  in  later  years 
been  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Evan- 
gelism of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  gave  admirable  addresses 
on  the  first  afternoon  and  evening,  and  in  the 
evening  answered  questions  that  had  been  hand- 
ed in  in  writing.  The  session  of  the  following 
morning  was  devoted  to  the  general  discus- 
sion of  the  theme  and  the  report  of  the  Con- 
ference’s Committee  on  Findings.  The  Con- 
ference closed  with  a communion  service  con- 
ducted by  President  Stevenson.  Those  who 
were  present  were  stimulated  and  helped  by  the 
discussions  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 


Conference  would  become  a permanent  insti- 
tution of  the  Seminary. 

A delightful  feature  of  the  Conference  was 
a buffet  supper  given  to  the  visiting  Alumni 
and  members  of  the  Faculty  by  President  and 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  the  ladies  of  the  Faculty  as- 
sisting in  serving  the  supper  and  in  greet- 
ing the  guests.  This  supper,  the  companion- 
ship of  the  Alumni  in  the  dormitories  and  on 
the  campus  gave  opportunity  for  the  renewing  of 
old  friendships  and  for  a wider  acquaintance- 
ship of  the  Alumni  of  one  student  generation 
with  those  of  other  periods  of  residence  in  the 
Seminary.  There  was  abroad  a delightful 
spirit  of  earnestness,  loyalty,  good  will  and 
eagerness  to  profit  by  the  Conference  for  the 
church  work  of  another  winter. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 

AN  EXPOSITION 

By  Rev.  Charles  R.  Erdman,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

The  twelfth  volume  in  his  series  of  New 
Testament  commentaries  has  been  completed  by 
Dr.  Erdman  and  will  be  issued  this  month  by 
the  Publication  Department  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Christian  Education.  The  volume  is 
entitled  “The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians, 
and  Exposition,”  and  is  uniform  in  plan  and 
appearance  with  the  other  volumes  of  the 
series. 

Humanism  and  Christian  Theism 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson 

President  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson,  D.  D.,  of  Lin- 
coln University,  was  the  Stone  Lecturer  for 
1930-31.  His  subject  was  “Humanism  and 
Christian  Theism.”  The  hearers  of  the  lectures 
as  well  as  others  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
these  lectures  have  now  been  published  under 
the  title — “Humanism  and  Christian  Theism,” 
by  William  Hallock  Johnson,  D.  D.,  Ph.D., 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  160  pages.  Price 
$1.50.  In  the  successive  chapters  of  the  volume 
Dr.  Johnson  treats  of  Humanism  in  its  re- 
lation to  History,  Religion,  Science,  Philos- 
ophy and  Morals. 

The  Library 

The  Library  has  received  from  their  authors 
the  following  books  for  the  Alumni  Alcove: 
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From  the  Rev.  Thomwell  Jacobs,  D.  D., 
Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  ’99,  Editor,  The  Oglethorpe 
book  of  Georgia  Verse,  in  which  are  ten 
pages  of  his  own  poems,  Oglethorpe  Uni- 
versity, 1931 ; and  also  from  President  Ja- 
cobs, Islands  of  the  Blest  and  Other 
Poems,  Oglethorpe  University,  1928;  from 
the  Rev.  Professor  Andrew  W.  Black- 
wood, D.  D.,  ’08,  Bible  History:  Genesis  to 
Esther,  New  York,  1929,  and  also  The  Proph- 
ets: Elijah  to  Christ,  New  York,  1917;  from 
the  Rev.  William  McElwee  Miller,  B.  D.,  ’18, 
Baha’ism:  its  origin,  history,  and  teachings, 
New  York,  1931 ; from  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Huggenvik,  ’22,  Fourteen  men  who  knew 
Christ,  Minneapolis,  1931 ; from  the  Rev.  James 
J.  Lucas,  D.  D.,  ’70.  Commentary  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  in  Urdu,  Lahore,  1931. 

The  following  pamphlets  have  been  received : 
From  Professor  Hastings  Eells,  Ph.D.,  ’19, 
Contributions  of  Martin  Bucer  to  the  Refor- 
mation, Harvard  Theological  Review,  1931 ; 
from  the  Rev.  Clinton  H.  Loehlin,  ’23,  editor, 
Self-support  in  Village  Churches  of  India,  Ban- 
galore, 1931 ; from  Professor  George  Johnson, 
Ph.D.,  ’96.  The  League  and  Evangelism,  The 
Evangelical  Student,  1930;  from  Mason  W. 
Pressly,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  ’82,  Syllabus  of  a mes- 
sage to  the  World  concerning  Life  and  Love; 
from  the  Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith,  D.  D.,  ’76, 
Prosperity  and  Adversity,  a sermon  preached 
August  23,  1931. 

Alumni  Data 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Seminary 
Bulletin,  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Dulles,  Librarian 
of  the  Seminary,  has  served  as  Editor  of  the 
“Alumni  Notes,”  gathering  the  data  therefor 
from  the  church  periodicals,  correspondence 
with  the  Alumni  of  the  Seminary  and  other 
sources.  The  collecting  of  such  data  for  the 
Alumni  Notes  has  been  a part  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  material  for  the  annual  Necro- 
logical Report.  With  his  resignation  as  Li- 
brarian Mr.  Dulles  has  resigned  as  Editor  of 
the  Alumni  Notes.  It  is  the  purpose  to  con- 
tinue and  perhaps  to  extend  these  Alumni 
Notes.  It  will,  therefore,  be  much  appreciated 
if  Alumni  will  send  to  the  Rev.  Paul  Martin, 
Registrar,  items  in  regard  to  themselves  or  in 
regard  to  other  former  students  of  the  Sem- 
inary. 


Alumni  Notes 

1881 

The  Rev.  William  T.  Kruse  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Chester,  Pa.,  in  1881,  has 
spent  his  entire  ministry  of  fifty  years  within 
the  bounds  of  this  same  Presbytery,  has  served 
it  six  years  as  Permanent  Clerk,  and  with  the 
Fall  meeting  of  Presbytery  rounded  out  twen- 
ty-five years  of  service  as  its  Stated  Clerk. 

1883 

A reception  was  tendered  to  the  Rev.  William 
Beatty  Jennings,  D.  D.,  on  September  the  28th 
in  recognition  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  pastorate  over  the  First  Church,  Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 

The  Rev.  Addison  B.  Collins  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  at  its 
annual  meeting,  held  in  Atlantic  City,  on  Oc- 
tober 19th.  He  is  pastor  of  the  Logan  Me- 
morial Presbyterian  Church,  Audubon,  N.  J. 

1893 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  J.  Sproul,  D.  D.,  has  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Salem, 
N.  J.  Dr.  Sproul  plans  to  spend  the  winter 
with  his  children  in  California. 

1894 

The  Rev.  James  R.  E.  Craighead  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  Saltsburg,  Elders  Ridge  and 
West  Lebanon  field  in  the  Presbytery  of  Salts- 
burg, Pa. 

1896 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Eckard  has  accepted  a call 
to  the  church  of  Mount  Plains,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Westervelt  and  his  wife 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anniversary  at 
Glen  Rock,  N.  J.,  on  May  18,  1931. 

1898 

The  Rev.  Selden  L.  Haynes  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  College  of  Emporia 
at  its  recent  commencement. 
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1899 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Dunham  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.,  from  Union  University,  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.,  at  its  last  commencement. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  K.  Fulton  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  church  of  Rawlins,  Wyo. 

The  Rev.  Marshall  Harrington,  D.  D.,  was 
elected  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dayton 
at  its  fall  meeting. 

1900 

The  Rev.  Walter  B.  Greenway,  D.  D.,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.,  from  Muskingum 
College  at  its  last  commencement. 

The  Rev.  George  C.  Noetling  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.,  Au- 
gust 12,  1931. 

1902 

The  Rev.  George  J.  Russell  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  Albany  College  at  its  last 
commencement. 

1902- 03 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Hubbard,  a partial  stu- 
dent, 1902-03,  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  at  its 
last  commencement. 

1903 

The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Rath  has  changed  his 
address  from  Cebu  to  Maasin,  Leyte,  P.  I. 

1903- 04 

The  new  and  enlarged  building  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  was 
dedicated  on  Sunday,  September  the  20th.  The 
Rev.  William  Brown,  a graduate  student  1903- 
04,  is  pastor  of  the  church. 

1904 

The  Rev.  Ralph  K.  Hickok,  D.  D.,  has  been 
inaugurated  as  president  of  Western  College 
for  Women  at  Oxford,  Ohio. 

1905 

The  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Weisley,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Forty  Fort,  Pa.,  has  just  completed 
twenty-five  years  as  minister  of  this  church. 


1907 

The  Rev.  B.  J.  Brinkema,  D.  D.,  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church, 
Omaha,  Nebrasga,  on  September  25,  1931. 

1910 

The  Rev.  Robert  J.  Shields  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  church  of  Masontown,  Pa. 

1911 

The  Rev.  Herbert  J.  Allsup  was  given  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  by  the  College  of  the 
Ozarks  in  June,  1931. 

The  Rev.  Harry  W.  Buck,  pastor  of  the 
Highland  Park  Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
with  his  congregation  has  just  completed  re- 
modeling the  church  building. 

1913 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Babbitt  is  serving  as  as- 
sistant pastor  in  the  Covenant-First  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C.  His  address  is  1764  N 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Rev.  Luther  M.  Bicknell  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  April 

23,  1931- 

1914-15 

The  Rev.  Toyohiko  Kagawa  has  been  in  this 
country  attending  special  Conferences  and  ad- 
dressed the  students  of  the  Seminary  on  Octo- 
ber the  15th. 

The  Rev.  George  F.  McK.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  a 
graduate  student,  1914-15,  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Brown  Memorial  Church  of  Chicago, 
111.,  June  14,  1931. 

1916 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Davies  and  his  con- 
gregation celebrated  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Little  Britain  Church,  Notting- 
ham, Pa.,  with  appropriate  services  on  Sep- 
tember 20-23. 

1919 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Ness,  pastor  of  the  First 
United  Brethren  Church,  York,  Pa.,  has  been 
elected  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Conference  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren in  Christ. 
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1921 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Richards,  D.  D.,  and  his 
congregation  during  the  month  of  October  cel- 
ebrated the  centennial  of  the  Harlem-New 
York  Presbyterian  Church. 

1922 

The  Rev.  Herbert  J.  Jordan  has  been  elected 
Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Fort  Wayne. 

The  Rev.  Willis  Brown  Kilpatrick,  S.  T.  D., 
was  elected  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Chillicothe  at  its  fall  meeting. 

1924- 25 

The  Rev.  Carl  W.  McMurray,  a graduate 
student,  1924-25,  and  Miss  Helen  Johnson  were 
married  June  6,  1931,  in  New  York  City. 

1925 

The  Rev.  J.  Lowry  Fendrich,  D.  D.,  has 
accepted  a call  to  the  Wilshire  Church,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

1925- 26 

The  Rev.  Fred  Bronkema,  a graduate  stu- 
dent, 1925-26,  has  accepted  a call  as  stated 
supply  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  South  Gil- 
boa,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  Elmer  E.  Leiphart,  with  his  con- 
gregation, dedicated  the  new  church  building 
of  the  Faith  Reformed  Church,  Philadelphia, 
on  October  the  4th,  1931. 

1926 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Dilts  has  been  granted 
a leave  of  absence  by  his  church,  Matawan,  N. 
J.,  for  a year  of  study  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

The  Rev.  John  Richard  McAliley  has  been 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Dayton,  N.  J. 

1927 

The  Rev.  Edward  H.  Jones  lias  accepted  a 
call  to  the  church  at  State  College,  Pa. 


1928 

The  Rev.  Jacob  A.  Long  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  church  of  Newtown,  Pa.,  May  22, 
1931- 

The  Rev.  E.  M.  Schofield  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Clinton,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Edward  A.  Rein  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Walling- 
ford, Pa.,  and  will  begin  his  work  there  on  No- 
vember the  1st. 

The  Rev.  Karl  H.  Schoenborn  was,  on  Sep- 
tember 24th,  installed  as  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Shadyside,  Ohio 

The  Rev.  Robert  B.  Stewart  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  of  Newark, 
N.  J. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Bergen  is  pastor  of  the 
churches  of  New  Carlisle  and  Osborn,  with  his 
residence  at  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Richard  M.  Mussen  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y., 
June  8,  1931. 

The  Rev.  Robert  T.  Taylor  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  of  Tar- 
rytown,  N.  Y. 

1930 

The  Rev.  Adolph  F.  B roman  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Rawnhurst  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  May  29,  1931. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Hunter,  Jr.,  has  been  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Donora,  Pa. 

1931 

The  Rev.  Richard  T.  Billingsley  has  been  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  church  at  Ocean  City,  Md. 

The  Rev.  W.  Clarence  Thompson  was  on  Oc- 
tober the  8th  installed  pastor  of  the  Beech- 
wood  and  Sugar  Hills  Churches,  with  his  ad- 
dress at  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Harold  W.  Turpin  has  been  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Rochester, 
Ind. 

The  Rev.  John  T.  Wriggins  has  been  or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church,  Al- 
lentown, Pa.  He  is  also  serving  the  Hoken- 
dauqua  and  Fullerton  Churches. 
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